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INTRODUCTION 

An overworked, and underpaid, old, English, 
rural curate, a lover of his country's history and 
of his country's heroes, had a six-weeks' holiday 
once ; and he spent it all in Westminster Abbey. 

A certain underpaid, and not overworked, mid- 
dle-aged, American writer, a lover of British 
Letters, and of the Makers of British Letters, had 
a six-weeks' vacation lately ; and he spent it all in 
Oxford. 

Never were six weeks more happily, or more 
profitably, or more busily spent ; and six times 
six months might, easily, have been devoted to 
the search for the Homes and the Haunts of the 
Literary Worthies who were educated in, or asso- 
ciated with, that beautiful, restful, inspiring old 
University Town. 

If, as has been said, and happily said, by some 
one, " the History of Westminster Abbey is the 
History of England," so, surely, are the histories 
of Oxford and Cambridge the annals of the incep- 
tion and of the consummation of the best of Eng- 
lish intellect and thought. 

Oxford is very rich in guide-books, from a six- 
pence up ; and very, very rich in Literary Land- 



marks, from Roger Bacon, Wycliffe, and Erasmus, 
down to the men of our own day. But those 
guide-books, while they tell one a great deal that 
one wants to know, in too many cases fail to tell 
one what certain ones want particularly to know, 
to wit : where Sidney roomed at Christ Church, 
what Beaumont and Shenstone did at Pembroke, 
how John Evelyn conducted himself at Oriel, as 
well as why some of these men left their colleges 
without their degrees, and how all of them passed 
their lives in Oxford ; what were their interests 
and their occupations, what were their experiences 
in the place. 

Such of these things as the present chronicler 
wished to learn he has here set down, patiently, 
carefully, and, he thinks, correctly, for his own 
profit and pleasure, and for the benefit of those, 
coming after him, who, in this respect, have tastes 
and sympathies in common with his own. No one 
book, and no one person, could give him the infor- 
mation he sought ; hundreds of volumes of local 
history, biography, autobiography, correspondence, 
and reminiscence have been consulted, and hun- 
dreds of questions have been asked, of Deans and 
Dons, of Graduates and Undergraduates, of Scouts 
and Hall-porters, of Antiquaries and Topographists. 

The great, and serious, trouble is the fact that 
all the histories of the colleges dwell upon the men 



who made history, rather than upon the men who 
wrote it. They devote pages to Founders, to Prel- 
ates, and to Politicians — chiefly to Prelates — and 
they dismiss the Poets and the Prosists with a line, 
when they mention them at all. 

Very rarely does it happen in the colleges them- 
selves that anything but traditional records exist 
as to personal locality ; and in most of these cases, 
particularly in the cases of the older men, tradition, 
by some grubber after facts, is proved, generally, 
to be absolutely wrong. Oxford's ignorance of 
Oxford is, in many respects, phenomenal and start- 
ling ; and a volume might easily be written about 
" What Oxford Does Not Know About Oxford 1 " 
In too many trying, exasperating instances the 
only difference between the authorities and the 
local, personally conducting guides is the fact that 
the authorities know less, at no pecuniary expense 
to the inquirer, than do the guides know for the 
regulation fees. But, while the authorities are 
generally, and frankly, uncertain, the guides are 
almost universally incorrect. The authorities rarely 
assert. The guides invariably invent ! 

Nevertheless, all acknowledgment is due to the 
unfailing politeness and to the courtesy of these 
surprised authorities, who cannot comprehend why 
the questions should be asked at all ; but who try 
to answer them as best they can. The present 



occupant of the rooms of Pilgarlic at Pembroke, 
or of the rooms, at 'Varsity, of Veirschole the Vin- 
dicator of Velocipedes, for instance, while he 
has no respect for the hallowedness of the cham- 
bers he occupies, and cannot understand anybody 
else as having the slightest interest in them, is 
always ready to show these chambers, and he 
is not only willing, but anxious, that some artist 
should go to Oxford to portray them, in a black 
and white manner. 

In the chambers themselves black, by the way, 
usually predominates over white ; while solid com- 
fort, of a dingy sort, pervades, adjusts, sustains the 
whole. 

One Head of one College, perhaps it is as well 
not to mention his name, or his title, or the name 
of his College, at a dinner, on a certain very hot 
August night, in Oxford, in 1899, confessed that 
in his own institution, with which he had been as- 
sociated as Student, as Scholar, as Fellow, and as 
Ruler, for nearly fifty years, were a certain set of 
rooms assigned, by tradition, to a certain volumi- 
nous author generally known as Anonymous, and 
familiarly called, for short, Anon. But, when 
Anon occupied those chambers, why Anon occu- 
pied those chambers, or if Anon ever did occupy 
those chambers, or any chambers in the College, 
or why anybody should care to learn what cham- 



bers Anon happened to occupy — nobody but 
Americans seemed to want to know such things — 
the chief of the College, at the end of half a 
century's association with the College, could not 
tell. 

The Hall-porter of that very College, however, 
who did not know, of course, was willing to ac- 
knowledge his ignorance, and his mortification 
over his ignorance, and to accept, with the usual 
legal tip, any information which the Trans-Atlan- 
tic student could give him, relating to a subject 
with which it was his own business to be familiar. 

These are some of the dead walls of Oxford, 
against which the Literary Landmarker knocks 
his head; these are some of the iron-studded, 
oaken gates, against which, in vain, he beats the 
fists which wield his pen. 

The cream of Oxford's academic society has 
been described as intellectual but not intelligent. 
The higher University walks are, undoubtedly, 
trod by certain men who not infrequently know 
all about the Dative Case and about the Birds of 
Aristophanes, but who often know nothing, and 
scorn to know anything, about the Dreyfus Case 
or about the sparrows who flit and flitter in their 
own back yards; men who are absolutely familiar 
with all the details of the Second Punic War, and 
who are utterly unfamiliar with the Transvaal dif- 
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Acuities and with the American- Philippine) im- 
broglio of to-day. 

The Colleges of Oxford, in the histories and in 
the guide-books, have been variously treated ; gen- 
erally chronologically, beginning with Merton, the 
senior, and ending with Manchester, the junior; 
sometimes topographically, according to the fancy 
of the peripatetic chronicler, who follows them as 
they are supposed to come to him, in regular se- 
quence, as he walks abroad ; but it will be simpler 
here, perhaps, to visit them alphabetically, from 
All Souls to Worcester. 

This work was undertaken in a perfectly serious 
way. There was, in its inception, no thought of 
frivolity. But what is called " the deadly paral- 
lel " presented itself at once. The ridiculous com- 
parison between the life in the British University 
in the olden times, and the life in the American 
College of the present day, asserted itself so 
strongly, from frontispiece to end of every volume 
consulted — and they were very many; from cel- 
lar to garret of every institution visited — and they 
were all of them, that its influence could not be 
resisted ; and the result, it is feared, will be a 
somewhat disrespectful, but an entirely sympa- 
thetic, series of views of Oxford, Old and New, 
set down here, for the benefit of the general read- 
ing-public and of the college-men of to-day who 



study everything from football to physics; who 
attempt everything, from golf to geometry, on the 
Western side of the Atlantic. 

How could a resident of Princeton, for instance, 
an adopted son of its Alma Mater, resist the temp- 
tation of telling to the Princeton undergraduates 
to whom, among others, he is writing, and for 
whom he is gathering his information, what were 
the rules laid down by the Trustees and Faculty 
of Oxford, for the guidance of the Manager of the 
fore-runner of the Princeton Inn, when the Plan- 
tagenets and the Tudors were kings of England ? 
What would his story of Oxford be worth, if 
there were no allusions to Amateur Theatricals at 
Christ Church, in the reign of Elizabeth ; to Haz- 
ing at Merton ; to the Buttery-hatch of Oriel ; to 
the Table-manners at Queen's, in the good old 
days gone by ? 

One proper, and unbroken, custom, at Oxford, 
however, does strike, and favorably, the thought- 
ful college man of America; and that is the uni- 
versal wearing of cap and gown, by Don and by 
Student. It is not always a comfortable costume, 
but it is quite as becoming as is a high hat and a 
frock-coat at an Afternoon Tea; and it is, cer- 
tainly, more dignified than is a jersey at a lecture, 
or a sweater at Chapel. 

The approaches to Oxford are not so pictu- 
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resque, or so pleasant, as they were in the simple 
days of the middle of the Nineteenth Century, 
when the impossible, but immortal, " Gig Lamps " 
early in the fifties drove, with his papa, to the 
Mitre in High Street, from the Manor Green in 
Warwickshire, upon the coach called " the Royal 
Defiance," which first brought him into personal 
intercourse with the unquenchable Little Mr. 
Bouncer, and with the famous Mr. Four-in-Hand 
Fosbrooke ; or when Mr. Tom Brown was carried, 
by Mr. Tom Hughes, to the mythical "St. Am- 
brose," a year or two earlier. 

Anthony Wood speaks of making at least two 
trips between Oxford and London on the " Fly- 
ing Coaches " which have given their names to 
the modern crawling, creeping " Fly." And some 
of the early coaching-laws show that the fare each 
way was not to exceed ten shillings for each pas- 
senger; that the journey, and return, was to be 
made in two days, starting " over against All 
Souls College in Oxford, and at the Sign of the 
Swan, at Holborn Bridge, or at the Saracen's 
Head without Newgate," in London. There was 
to be no favoritism in the disposal of seats ; and 
the postage on letters, left for the students at the 
door of the Buttery-hatches of their respective col- 
leges, was not to exceed one half-penny-loaf, paid 
on delivery. 
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Wood boasted, once, that he had gone from 
Oxford to London in thirteen hours, for two five- 
crown pieces. The time now, on fast trains, is one 
hour and twenty minutes. The single fare is ten 
and sixpence, first class; five and threepence, third 
class; and the postage is one penny — invariably 
paid in advance. 

Oxford, in the meantime, has changed but little 
in a topographical way since Tom Brown and Ver- 
dant Green knew it. There can be no better, or 
truer, guides to the undergraduate life there than 
are the classical biographies of these two most 
interesting young gentlemen, fantastic as the Ad- 
ventures of the Student of " Brazenface " may, 
sometimes, seem to be. And the ghosts of that 
familiar pair of heroes, and the spirits of their 
many friends, haunt, to this day, every quadrangle 
of the University, every street of the Town, every 
reach and lock of the River. 

There came, as a comforting surprise, one day, 
in Oxford, to very old, and very intimate, friends 
of the Green Family, the discovery of the fact 
that the inventor of Mr. Verdant Green, and the 
Exploiter of his Adventures, was not, himself, an 
Oxford man. 

"Mr. Cuthbert Bede, B.A.," known to his 
tailors, to the directories, and to The Clerical List, 
in real life, as the Rev. Edward Bradley, spent, all 
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told, it is said, but a few weeks in Oxford. He 
was a graduate of the College at Durham, upon 
whose life he based his knowledge of university 
life in general. 

This discovery was surprising, because the book 
is acknowledged to be one of the truest pictures of 
Oxford life extant ; and it is comforting, because 
if " Verdant Green " were written by a man who 
had studied Oxford from the outside merely, it 
might not be impossible for a mere sojourner in 
Oxford, in the present day, to give some sort of 
view of the lives there of men who have written, 
there and elsewhere, things which make life worth 
living to the lovers of written and of printed 
words. 
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ALL SOULS 

The full name of " All Souls " is " The College 
of the Souls of All the Faithful Persons Deceased 
in Oxford." It was founded in 1437, as a Me- 
morial to the Brave Warriors who fell at Agin- 
court in 141 5; and it thereby antedates the dis- 
covery of America by over half a century. 

It took seven years to complete the buildings, 
at a cost of a little over four thousand pounds. 
The account-books, which have been preserved, 
make very pleasant reading to those of us who 
have, in recent days, been paying for the erection 
of private homes, or of public institutions, in the 
New World. The workmen were the most skilful 
that could be procured ; and we learn that saw- 
yers and carpenters were paid sixpence a day; 
masons eight pence ; laborers four pence half 
penny; daubers — otherwise painters— five pence, 
and all female laborers five pence. A horse, pur- 
chased for the Warden, in 145 1, cost sixty shil- 
lings ; a pair of boots two and eight pence ; and, 
most interesting of all, the bill for a small pig and 
a capon — it is not recorded for whose consumption 
— amounted to twelve pence — say a quarter of a 
dollar — for the pair. 

15 
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All Souls, despite its comparative antiquity and 
its annual income now of eighteen thousand and 
eighty-six pounds sterling, is not particularly rich 
in Literary Associations. Linacre, Jeremy Taylor, 
Sir Christopher Wren, Edward Young, Blackstone 
and Heber may be counted among its Fellows ; 
but its Undergraduates, and Graduates, seem to 
have left very few Landmarks on the Road of 
Letters. 

It is not an easy matter, even for the Oxford 
man himself, to say exactly what a Fellow is. 
There are, in Oxford, all sorts of Fellows. Good 
Fellows, Bad Fellows, Odd Fellows, and just plain 
Fellows. " The Century Dictionary" thus defines 
him : " In England [a Fellow is] a graduate mem- 
ber of a college, who shares its revenues." 

The Oxford Fellow differs in different times and 
in the different colleges. He is elected ; he is ap- 
pointed. He must be a single man ; he may marry 
a wife. He must be in residence ; he may board 
and lodge wherever he sees fit. He cannot leave 
Oxford ; he need not remain in Oxford. He may 
be a Tutor, a Lecturer, a Professor ; he may be a 
Fellow and nothing more. He must be a Graduate 
of the college in which he holds his Fellowship ; 
he may be a Graduate of one college and a Fellow 
of another. He may be an Honorary Fellow, with 
no Oxford degree at all. But he must, in most 
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cases, have taken at least the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, or of a Student in the Civil Law, from some 
College or University. His income from his col- 
lege varies from thirty to two hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. And he is bound to be a gentle- 
man and a scholar, with certain duties, privileges, 
and responsibilities ; and not a little unusual amount 
of learning. 

Thomas Linacre, Physician and Classical Scholar, 
is supposed to have been sent to Oxford as a 
student in his twentieth year; but it is not 
known to what college, if to any college. He 
became a Fellow of All Souls in 1484; and 
Anthony Wood asserts that he was a Lecturer there 
about the year 15 10. One of his favorite pupils 
was Erasmus, with whom, however, he quarrelled 
over a Latin Grammar, which was prepared by 
Linacre for St. Paul's School, but was not satisfac- 
tory, in all respects, to the heads of that institution. 
It is impossible now, of course, to estimate Lin- 
acre's skill and powers as a physician ; but Eras- 
mus declared that his Latin translations of Ga- 
len and Aristotle had a grace of style which was 
hardly equalled in the original Greek. 

Erasmus went to Oxford, according to Anthony 
Wood, in 1497, and remained until 1499; learn- 
ing Latin, in Oxford, according to one of his Ox- 
ford detractors, in order to teach it in Cambridge. 
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He is said to have lodged in Frewen Hall, only 
a small portion of which is left. Its entrance 
is a pretty little gateway, at the end of Frewen 
Court, a narrow passage on the west side of the 
present Cornmarket Street, running towards New 
Inn Hall Street, and just beyond the house of the 
Union Society. Frewen Hall is known now only 
as the Oxford residence, during his .undergraduate 
life, of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, a student 
who will soon be entirely forgotten, except as a 
King of Great Britain ; while Erasmus, concerning 
whom Oxford knows and cares almost nothing, 
will live almost forever. 

In his " Praise of Folly " Erasmus speaks of the 
Grammar Teachers of the Middle Ages, particu- 
larly in Oxford, as a " race of men the most mis- 
erable, who grow old in penury and filth in their 
schools ( — schools did I say ? prisons, dungeons ! 
I should have said) among their boys, deafened 
with din, poisoned by a fetid atmosphere ; but, 
thanks to their folly, perfectly self-satisfied, so 
long as they can bawl and shout to their terrified 
boys, and box, and beat, and flog them ; and so 
indulge, in all kinds of ways, their cruel disposi- 
tions." Thus, in the days of Erasmus, was the 
twig bent, and applied, in the formation of the 
common mind. 

Jeremy Taylor was a native, and a student, of 
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Cambridge. In 1636 he was made a Perpetual 
Fellow of All Souls, where, it is said, he studied 
books rather than men, and was apt to. slight, 
much too much, the arguments of those with 
whom he discussed. Nevertheless one of his con- 
temporaries and admirers declared that " he had 
the good humor of a gentleman ; the eloquence of 
an orator ; the fancy of a poet ; the acuteness of a 
school-man; the profoundness of a philosopher; 
the wisdom of a chancellor; the sagacity of a 
prophet ; the reason of an angel, and the piety of 
a saint." Which leaves very little more to be said 
in favor of Jeremy Taylor. 

Sir Christopher Wren, a graduate of Wadham, 
became a Fellow of All Souls in 1653; enriching 
the latter college, as he enriched everything he 
touched, by building a great sun-dial, still to be 
seen, and consulted, in the Back Quadrangle, and 
by bequeathing to the Library a collection of his 
own architectural drawings, which are now almost 
beyond price. The dial, which b£ars, in Latin, a 
motto explaining that " The Hours pass away, 
and are counted against us," was, and is, so relia- 
ble that it has set the time, during many genera- 
tions, for all the clock-makers, and watch-makers, 
and time-keepers of Oxford. 

Edward Young was appointed to a Law Fel- 
lowship of AH Souls in 1708, where he is supposed 
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to have been already distinguished for superior 
learning. He had been a student at New Col- 
lege, and at Corpus Christi. 

William Blackstone, the famous and almost im- 
mortal Commentator, was educated at Pembroke; 
but he became a Fellow of All Souls in 1744, and 
Professor of Common Law in 1758. 

He is described as possessing a curious combina- 
tion of physical sloth and mental irritability. Bos- 
well says that he wrote the " Commentaries " with 
a bottle of port wine before him, " being invigo- 
rated and supported in the fatigue of his great work 
by the moderate use of it." He was ever ready to 
confess, and to regret, his bad temper; but he 
never overcame his dislike for any sort of bodily 
exercise ; and he seems to have died, literally, from 
the lack of it. He was too lazy to take the trouble 
to live. This is a solemn warning against even 
the moderate use of port wine, in cases of great 
works ! 

These Commentaries of Blackstone, by the way, 
were first uttered in the form of Lectures, to the 
students of All Souls ; and they thus established a 
pleasant precedent to this present writer, whose 
words originally spoken, were intended, later, to 
find a larger market in print. 

Blackstone, inspired, no doubt, by his temperate 
use of port wine, is said, also, to have established 
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another precedent, perhaps as pleasant, but not 
perhaps so wholesome as lecturing future works. 
He introduced the corkscrew into college-life in 
Oxford ; and he set the example of the establish- 
ment of college wine-cellars, and the natural abol- 
ishment of the obnoxious habit of running to the 
tavern, across the road, for a poorer, and more 
harmful, grade of sherry or sack. Remains of an old 
tavern, across the road, in the High Street, exceed- 
ingly rich in old oak carvings and hewn beams, are 
still extant, and are well worth careful study. But 
there are at present opposite All Souls in the High 
Street no actual public-houses which date back to 
the period of Blackstone's great reformation ; al- 
though The Mitre, in High Street, is not many 
steps away. With The Mitre the contempo- 
rary Oxford undergraduate is not altogether un- 
familiar, despite the solemn fact that the statutes 
demand of him to refrain from all taverns, wine- 
shops, and houses in which they sell wine, or any 
other drink, and the herb called nicotina or tobacco. 
It may be mentioned that in the History of 
Lincoln we read how, in 1488, by an agreement 
with Margaret Parker, widow of William Dagville, 
that college came into possession of considerable 
property in Oxford, including Dagville's Inn [now 
The Mitre] in High Street, which was already 
an ancient inn when Dagville inherited it, about 
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the year 1450. This gives The Mitre no small 
claims to a ripe old age, and shows that it has been 
familiar to a great many generations of students. 

Reginald Heber became a Fellow of All Souls 
in 1805 ; but he was afterward more intimately 
associated with Brazenose, his Alma Mater. 

The following letter sounds very much like a 
piece of contemporary American prose. It is ad- 
dressed to the Undergraduates of All Souls, and 
it says : " The Feast of Christmas drawing now 
to an end, doth put one in mind of the great out- 
rage which, as I am informed, was last year com- 
mitted in your College, where although matters 
had formerly been conducted with some distemper, 
yet men did never before break into such intoler- 
able liberty as to tear down doors and gates, and 
disquiet their neighbors, as if it had been a camp, 
or a town in war." This letter was not written, at 
the end of the Nineteenth or at the beginning of 
the Twentieth Century, by President Patton or 
President Wilson of Princeton, by President 
Eliot of Harvard, or by President Hadley of 
Yale ; it was written, early in the Seventeenth 
Century, by Archbishop Abbott, who was then 
acting in a position somewhat like to that of 
our Overseers or Trustees ; and thus doth history 
repeat itself ! The great outrage referred to was 
not the distemper natural to the winning of 
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some occasional champion ball game, when fur- 
niture smashes itself, and benches and fences get 
themselves burned up, of their own accord ! But 
it was the annual, formal, pretended search, at 
midnight, with torches, by the students, for their 
tutelary bird, a mallard duck, which, according 
to tradition, sprang out of a drain when the first 
stone of the original college building was laid. 

They hunted for their duck in this distempered 
manner, it is said, for three or four hundred years ; 
and one irreverent historian of Oxford, who was 
rash enough to insinuate that this highly hon- 
ored bird was not a huge and classic drake, but a 
middle-sized, common, barn-yard goose, was pelted 
with pamphlets by all All Souls for his pains. 

Many and various are the titles given in Oxford 
to the Rulers of the Colleges. The Warden of 
All Souls, for instance, would be the Master of 
Balliol, the Dean of Christ Church, the Provost 
of Oriel, the President of Trinity, the Rector of 
Lincoln, and the Principal of Jesus. And if one of 
the American College Presidents had been — and, 
happily for the Americans, he is not — the Rector of 
Brazenose, the Warden of Wadham, or the Provost 
of Queen's, the perplexed citizens of the United 
States would be guilty of a gross breach of social 
collegiate etiquette if they addressed him as " Mr. 
President," 
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Balliol is one of the very oldest of the Col- 
leges of Oxford ; and long is the list of distin- 
guished Men of Letters whom it has educated, 
and who are associated with it. 

It dates back to the last half of the Thirteenth 
Century ; and it is said to owe its birth to an act 
of penance. John de Balliol, its Founder, for some 
political offence was sentenced to be publicly 
whipped, at the doors of Durham Cathedral ; but 
he compromised matters by instituting a college 
at Oxford, for the benefit of needy scholars of 
Durham ; thereby doing a good deed and per- 
petuating his own name for many generations. 
Dying, in exile, before the work was completed, 
his widow, Dame Devorguilla de Balliol, carried 
out his promises; and she shares with him the 
honor of the foundation. 

If John Wycliffe, one of the earliest of the 

Balliol Worthies, was, as has been asserted, a 

member of the ancient family of that name and 

ilk whom Scott celebrated in "Marmion," he 

possessed some sort of a collateral connection 

with these Balliols of Barnard Castle, who are 
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supposed to have been near neighbors of his fore- 
fathers. 

Naturally, as the College has been so often and 
so thoroughly altered and " done-over " since its 
foundation, but few traces of the buildings, as 
Wycliffe knew them, more than six hundred 
years ago, now remain. The experts believe that 
the oldest part still existing is the present Read- 
ing-Room of the Library, on the left hand side 
of the Front Quadrangle; but that edifice dates 
back no farther than to the first quarter of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

Wycliffe became Master of Balliol some time in 
the middle of the Fourteenth Century, but he 
remained there only one year. 

Whether he came directly from Merton, or 
whether he had been previously a Fellow of 
Balliol, is a question which the authorities have 
never been able to determine ; and it is equally 
uncertain as to whether or not on his return to 
Oxford he resided at Queen's, at an annual 
rental of twenty shillings, in the coin of the realm ; 
a statement questioned by Reginald L. Poole, 
M.A., historian of Balliol, who thinks that there 
were two John Wycliffes in Oxford at that time. 

Dr. John Fell, in his lodgings at Christ Church, 
told Anthony Wood, once, that he considered 
Wycliffe to have been a great dissembler, a man 
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of little conscience ; and that what he had as to 
religion was more out of vainglory, and to obtain 
unto himself a name, than out of honesty. 

How Dean Fell came to this opinion, at the end 
of so many years, Mr. Wood does not explain. 

John Evelyn entered Balliol in 1637, and he left 
college in 1640, without taking a degree. His 
three years there were spent chiefly in the study 
of music, in the Vaulting-school, in dancing; and 
in quarrelling, studiously, with the authorities, 
upon all sorts of subjects. It may be added that 
he declared, later, that his " being at the Univer- 
sity, except in regard to these avocations, was of 
very small benefit M to him. 

Evelyn went more than once back to Oxford. 
In 1654 (July 6th to nth) he tells how he, and his 
wife, supped at Wadham, heard sermons at St. 
Mary's, went to a musical party at All Souls, and 
how, at Balliol, where he had once been a Student 
and Fellow Commoner, they made " him extraor- 
dinarily welcome." At Wadham he met "that 
prodigious young scholar, Mr. Christopher Wren," 
who presented to him " a piece of white marble, 
which he had stained with a lively red, very deep, 
as beautiful as if it had been natural." 

A " Commoner " at Oxford is a student who is 
not dependent upon the Foundation. He dines 
at the Common Table; but he pays his board. A 
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" Fellow Commoner " in Evelyn's day was a some- 
what superior sort of Commoner, who was allowed 
to pay his board at the Common Table of the 
Fellows. 

Evelyn was the recipient of an Honorary De- 
gree, on the occasion of the opening of The Shel- 
donian Theatre in 1699, and he describes fully the 
event. " The assembly now returned to the The- 
atre," he says, "where the Terrce Filius [The 
University Buffoon] entertained the auditory with 
a tedious, abusive, sarcastical rhapsody, most un- 
becoming the gravity of the University, and that 
so grossly that, unless it be suppressed, it will be 
of ill-consequence . . . The old facetious way 
of rallying upon the questions was left out, falling 
wholly upon persons, so that it was rather licen- 
tious, lying railing, than genuine and noble wit. 
In my life I was never witness of so shameful an 
entertainment/' From this it may be inferred, 
perhaps, that Evelyn was the subject of some of 
the abusive, sarcastical, personal, rhapsody in ques- 
tion ! 

Another famous Diarist, Samuel Pepys, visited 
Oxford several times. His minutes of June 9th, 
1666, read like an extract from a journal of to-day : 
"We came to Oxford, a very sweet place." He 
wrote, " Paid our guide one pound two and six- 
pence j barber two and six ; boy that showed me 
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the colleges before dinner, one shilling. To dinner, 
and then out with my wife, and people, and land- 
lord ; and to him that showed us the School and 
Library ten shillings . . . Go to see Christ 
Church with my wife, I seeing several others, very 
fine, alone, and did give the boy that went with 
me one shilling. Strawberries one and twopence ; 
dinner and servants, one pound and sixpence. 
After coming home from the schools, I out with 
the landlord to Brasenose College ; to the but- 
teries. Butler two shillings. Then with coach 
and people to see the Physic Gardens [Botanical 
Gardens], one shilling. So to Friar Bacon's 
Study; I up and saw it; and gave the man one 
shilling. Bottle of sack for the landlord one 
shilling. Oxford mighty fine place, and well 
seated, and cheap entertainment." 

Unfortunately there is no record of the name of 
the landlord's hotel, where, as elsewhere, the enter- 
tainment seems to have been anything but cheap. 
The guides must have enjoyed Pepys as much as 
Pepys enjoyed Oxford ; and they must have looked 
upon him as the delightful fore-runner of the prod- 
igal American, of two centuries later, who pays 
with both hands. Entertainment, at Oxford, 
is cheap enough now — as such things go. And 
Oxford is still "a very sweet place," and " mighty 
fine." 
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The Study of Friar Bacon, which Master Pepys 
"up and saw w was contained in a hexagonal tower 
on Folly Bridge; but it was taken down in 1779, 
more's the pity, a century and a decade after 
Pepys's famous and expensive visit. Why, oh 
why, should Improvement, in its march, march 
over, and wipe out, Friar Bacon s Study, which 
we all, now, would so much like to " up and see " ? 

Roger Bacon is believed to have gone first to 
Oxford about 1233; but the exact date, and the 
length of his stay then, and later, are very uncer- 
tain. He lived, for a time, in the Monastery of 
the Franciscans, " under the City Wall, in the 
suburb, south of St. Ebbe's Church," and he is 
said to have died there and to have been buried 
in its chapel. But that is uncertain too! No 
stone of Monastery or Chapel is now left. 

Anthony Wood tells a story of Bacon, in Ox- 
ford, which is probably the parent of many similar 
stories, told of many other Men of Mind. It 
seems, according to the gossipy Annalist, that when 
certain scholars of Cambridge went to play a game 
of brains and learning with the Oxford students, 
the latter sent out Bacon, disguised as a thatcher, 
to meet them, and to paralyze them, on the road, 
with a display of that knowledge of the Dead 
Languages, which was supposed to be possessed 
then, even by the hedgers and ditchers of the 
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University Town on the banks of the Thames. 
When the counterfeit thatcher capped Latin 
verses with the challenging team, they fled before 
him, according to Wood, and hurried back to the 
shores of the Cam, without venturing to enter the 
gates of Oxford at all. 

This is a very pretty and instructive tale. But, 
probably, it is not true. 

John Kyrle, Pope's " Man of Ross," may 
squeeze himself into fame, perhaps, as a Literary 
Landmark, upon the reputation given him by the 
author of " The Moral Essays/' He entered Bal- 
liol in 1654, but he left Oxford without a degree. 
Even Pope does not tell us whether or not he be- 
gan to go about doing good in his college days. 
Nevertheless, he seems to have done a good deal 
of good to his fellow-men, during the rest of his 
long life. He planted trees; he made blades of 
grass to grow where none had grown before ; he 
built, and he re-built, churches ; he fed the poor ; 
he was a general mediator in cases of domestic 
and local quarrels; and, as he was himself con- 
stantly involved in litigation, not being able to 
heal himself of quarrelling, he fed even the poor 
attorneys of his country-side. He was, above all, 
temperate in his living ; he smoked but two pipes 
a day ; and he died, a bachelor, at the age of 
eighty-eight. 
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M But all our praises, why should lords engross ? 
Rise, Honest Muse, and sing the Man of Ross. 

• •••••• 

Who taught that Heaven directed spire to rise ? 
' The Man of Ross/ each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the Market-place, with poor o'erspread, 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread. 
Is any sick ? The Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the med'cine makes and gives. 
Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 
Balked are the courts ; and contest is no more." 

That there are, to-day, such Men of Ross and 
Men of Elsewhere, in certain colleges and college 
towns, is known full well. And Somewhere there 
is a University — Infinite, Eternal, and Unchange- 
able — which will grant them their degrees ! 

What strikes one curiously, in the study of the 
Literary Landmarks of Oxford, is the fact that in 
that town have figured, as young men or as old, so 
many authors of half forgotten, or of quite forgot- 
ten, books ; books which are well known by name 
to our own generation, books which are freely 
quoted, wittingly or unwittingly, generally through 
Mr. Bartlett's Collection of such Familiar Things; 
but books which are never read. 

How many students of to-day have gone, from 
frontispiece to end, through " The Ship of Fools " ; 
through " The Anatomy of Melancholy " ; through 
" The Book of Martyrs " ; through " The Whole 
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Duty of Man " ; through " The Principles of Hu- 
man Knowledge " ; through " Meditations Among 
the Tombs " ; through " Night Thoughts " ; through 
" Sandford and Merton " ; through " The Confes- 
sions of an Opium Eater," or through " The Wealth 
of Nations"? And yet what gentleman would 
consider his library as being fully equipped with- 
out them all ? 

" My dear, what's the name of that Scotsman ? " 
asked, not long ago, the wife of a certain contem- 
porary American writer, the children of whose 
brain are born, generally, to be at once forgotten, 
and who is never quoted at all ; — " My dear, what's 
the name of that Scotsman?" "Which Scots- 
man?" "Why, the Scotsman who wrote the 
book ?" She had, somehow, overlooked, for the 
moment, the fact that more than one Scotsman 
had written a book ! Further inquiry led to the 
discovery that the book was " The Wealth of Na- 
tions," and that, naturally, the name of the Scots- 
man was Adam Smith ! 

Smith, in 1740, obtained what is called an " Ex- 
hibition " to Balliol ; and he rode on horseback all 
the way from his Northern Country to accept it ; 
remaining in Oxford continuously for four years. 

He asserted, in later life, that he owed but little 
to the official system of tuition. He read indus- 
triously in the College Library, however, on his 
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own account; devoting himself to the study of 
Greek, and particularly to an unusually wide range 
of English Literature. 

He wrote, once, to his mother, that he was suf- 
fering from " an inveterate scurvy, and shaking of 
the head;" but that he was curing himself, he 
thought, by liberal doses of tar-water. 

Like all other Scotsmen in the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century, Smith was not very popular 
in Oxford. There were not many of his country- 
men about him with whom he cared to consort; 
and no doubt what he called " a violent fit of lazi- 
ness," which confined him to his elbow-chair for 
three months, was a severe attack of loneliness and 
homesickness, with complications of too much tar- 
water, and a little overwork. 

An " Exhibition " is defined as "A benefaction 
settled for the maintenance of Students in English 
Universities, independent of the Foundation." In 
Smith's native Scotland, it would have been called 
a " Bursary," and Smith's " Exhibition " at Balliol 
madehim passing rich on forty pounds a year; the 
total cost of his first quarter's residence being, we 
are told, seven pounds five shillings, or thirty-six 
dollars, a sum which, unfortunately, does not go 
quite so far in the Oxford of to-day. 

Robert Southey entered Balliol, as a Commoner, 
in 1792. It is recorded, by himself, that he wore 
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his own hair "curly and long"; that he pro- 
nounced the authorities " men remarkable for great 
wigs and little wisdom " ; that he confessed that 
he learned nothing at Oxford, but a little rowing 
and a little swimming; that he went up, from 
Westminster, in a perilous state, with a heart full of 
poetry and feeling ; that while he was in Oxford 
he carried " Epictetus " in his pocket, until his very 
heart was ingrained with it, as a pig s bones be- 
come red by feeding him upon madder ; and that 
one of his tutors said to him once : " Mr. Southey, 
you won't learn anything by my lectures, sir. So, 
if you have any studies of your own, you'd better 
pursue them." 

When our tutors begin to talk that way to our 
freshmen, who make " Epictetus " a steady diet, 
we may congratulate ourselves that we have a 
Southey among us. 

Southey goes on to say that he never dreamed 
at Oxford ; — a sure proof, to him, of how little it 
had entered into his moral being. 

While the present writer was at Oxford, gather- 
ing, into his note-books, all these things about 
Oxford and about its Men of Letters, he dreamed 
every night, and it seemed to him all night, about 
Oxford and about his work there. Which shows 
how much, in six weeks, Oxford entered into the 
moral being of an individual who went to Oxford 
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to study nothing but Oxford, and only a particu- 
lar side of Oxford ; who never thought of " Epic- 
tetus," and who wore his hair short and straight. 
His work was delightful work. And no night- 
mare galloped in his dreams. They were as de- 
lightful as was his work. 

Southey had chambers, his biographers tell us, 
in Rat Castle — since departed — near the head of 
Balliol Grove ; and to these chambers was brought 
to him one day, in 1794, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, with whom he began, then and there, an 
intimacy the great influence of which was to 
color and to shape his whole life. The first 
meeting-place of these two men, if it still ex- 
isted, would be one of the most interesting of all 
the local Literary Landmarks of the town. 

John Gibson Lockhart was nominated to "an 
Exhibition " in Balliol, which he entered in 1 809. 
He cared nothing for out-of-door sports then, or 
later, but at college he made great sport, and in 
an in-door way, of his friends, his tutors, and even 
of the authorities, by decorating his walls with 
original caricatures, which ridiculed everybody he 
knew there, including himself. He was a good 
scholar, and a close student, for all that. He 
wrote excellent Latin, in prose and in verse; he 
read easily and eagerly and intelligently French, 
Spanish, and Italian; and, in 1813, he took a 
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First Class in Classics ; a good deed, which should 
atone for a multitude of those sins of irreverence 
which he committed with a pencil, on the clean 
whitewash which bounded the four sides of his 
study table. 

Sir William Hamilton, the Metaphysician, like 
Smith and Lockhart, went to Balliol on the 
strength of an "Exhibition"; but, in 1807, two 
years before Lockhart was introduced. Despite 
the slight difference in their ages, they were, as 
men and as students, in college and throughout 
life, the warmest of friends and the closest of 
companions. 

Hamilton's account of the freshman's daily life 
and habits at Balliol in 1807, are worth quoting: — 
" No boots are allowed to be worn here," he 
wrote, "or trousers or pantaloons," which last 
sounds a little startling. " But," he continued, 
" in the morning we wear white cotton stockings, 
and before dinner regularly dress in silk stockings." 

These, no doubt, were prettier to look at than 
blazers and sweaters, no matter of what their 
color ; and they were even more attractive than 
caps and gowns. They dined at half past three, 
in those days ; attended chapel at seven A.M., and 
breakfasted at nine. In the afternoons, they " went 
to one another's rooms and drank some wine." 
More chapel was required at half past five ; and 
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then a walk or a boat. He confessed that while 
at college he was so plagued by these foolish lect- 
ures of the college tutors that he had little time 
to do anything else ; but later he spoke most affec- 
tionately of the University, and acknowledged 
that he " carried from it, into life, a taste for those 
studies which contributed the most interesting of 
his subsequent pursuits." 

Edward Henry Manning went up to Balliol in 
1827, taking with him a remarkable reputation for 
athletics and sportsmanship. He was a bold rider, 
a skilful oarsman, an excellent cricketer, a good 
shot ; but he had no great name as a scholar. A 
certain dictatorial air of authority led to his being 
called " The General " by his fellow-students, 
some of whom declared, in after times, that he was 
then given to dogmatic disputations upon subjects 
of which he knew little or nothing. Nevertheless, 
he ended by hard reading ; and he made his mark 
in his College, in the Union, and in the University. 

Robert Scott, a graduate of Christ Church, 
known to the students of American colleges chiefly 
as Scott of the firm of Liddell and Scott, became 
a Fellow of Balliol in 1835, acting as Tutor until 
1840. In 1854 he was elected Master of Balliol, 
defeating Jowett, who succeeded him in 1870. 
Owing to Scott's zealous devotion to its interests 
and to scholarship generally* Balliol, during his 
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Mastership, began to take that leading position in 
the University-system of Oxford which it still 
maintains. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, the familiar "Arthur" 
of " Tom Brown's School Days," and the famous 
Dean of Westminster, gained, while at Rugby, a 
Scholarship at Balliol, which College he entered in 
1834. In 1837 he won the Newdigate Prize; he 
was elected a Fellow of University College in 
1839; in 1841 he became Regius Professor of 
Modern History. In 1845 he was appointed 
Select Preacher at Oxford; in 185 1 he resigned 
the Fellowship of University College to accept the 
Canonry of Canterbury Cathedral ; in 1857 he 
began his lectures in Oxford as Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, lodging at 115 High Street, 
in the rooms formerly occupied by Dr. Arnold when 
he was Fellow at Oriel. Concerning the appoint- 
ment of Matthew Arnold as Professor of Poetry 
in 1857, Stanley wrote to Mrs. Arnold: "Matt's 
election was an unmixed pleasure, and will be so 
to him. You heard, I dare say, that he spent two 
days with me in my lodgings at Wyatt's, I occu- 
pying the very rooms which you knew so well." 
Stanley might safely call Arnold " Matt " ; but 
not many men would have attempted the famil- 
iarity, in later years. 

In i860 Stanley was appointed to a Canonry at 
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Christ Church ; and that year he wrote to Mrs. 
Arnold : " At the coming Commemoration I ex- 
pect T. Hughes and his wife. Have you seen him 
of late ? I hardly knew him before ' Tom Brown ' 
appeared"! This comes as a surprise to those 
of us who have long supposed Hughes and Stanley 
to have been as intimate, at Rugby, as were Arthur 
and Tom Brown. 

Stanley thus describes his first lodgings, as a 
freshman, at Balliol : " My sitting-room is about 
twice as large as my Father's little room ; square, 
with two windows looking out on a street and a 
church-yard, which is the worst part of them, 
owing to the noise of carts and the tolling of 
bells." His biographer tells us that these rooms 
were on the west side of Balliol, looking out tow- 
ards the Church of St. Mary Magdalen ; but in a 
part of the college which has since been recon- 
structed. 

Matthew Arnold won at Rugby, in 1840, an 
Open Fellowship to Balliol, which college he 
entered in 1841 ; but Mr. George Saintsbury, his 
biographer, declares that there is no record of his 
life there as a student, and that not one letter of his, 
written in his undergraduate days, is now known 
to exist. 

In its Obituary notice of Arnold The London 
" Times," for April 17, 1888, says that his first 
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rooms at BalHol were on the second floor of the 
Corner Staircase of the Inner Quadrangle. His 
brother, Thomas Arnold, places him at the top of 
the Second Staircase, at the corner of the Second 
Quadrangle. " His perfect self-possession," the 
" Times " adds, " the sallies of his ready wit, the 
humorous turn he could give to every subject he 
handled; his gayety, exuberance, versatility, au- 
dacity, and unfailing command of words, made 
him one of the most popular and successful 
undergraduates that Oxford has ever known." 

Professor Max Muller, who remembered him as 
an undergraduate at Balliol, also remembered that 
" he was beautiful as a young man, strong and 
manly, full of dreams and schemes. His Olym- 
pian manners began even at Oxford ; there was no 
harm in them ; they were natural, not put on. 
The sound of his voice and the wave of his arm 
were Jovelike." 

Later the author of " Old Lang Syne " wrote : 
" Arnold was most brilliant as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, from 1857 to 1867. He took great 
pains in writing and delivering his lectures . . . 
some of which were masterpieces." Many of the 
best of these lectures were published among his 
" Essays," and they are recommended here as being 
very good reading. 

Arthur H. Clough was a favorite pupil of Dr. 
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Arnold at Rugby, a favorite fellow-student of Mat- 
thew Arnold, of Jowett, of Arthur Stanley, and 
of men of that stamp at Oxford, and, throughout 
his life, a favorite friend of most of the men of his 
own profession, who were fortunate enough to 
know him well. His nature, like much of his 
work, seems to have been peculiarly lovable and 
sweet ; and he even won the good will of Thomas 
Carlyle, who declared that Clough was "a dia- 
mond sifted out of the general rubbish-heap." 
This was the general rubbish-heap of London, in 
the second quarter of the Nineteenth Century. 
There are supposed to be no rubbish-heaps, gen- 
eral or individual, in Oxford ! 

Clough gained the Rugby Balliol Scholarship, 
and went to Oxford in 1837, a few years before 
Arnold. In 1842 he won a Fellowship at Oriel, 
then considered a great distinction. 

While Charles Calverley was at Harrow, he wrote 
certain clever Latin verses (it is said without ef- 
fort), on the strength of which he was admitted to 
Balliol in the autumn of 1850. The next year he 
won the Chancellor's Prize for another Latin poem. 
But he was, although in a comparatively harmless 
way, too wild and too reckless to suit the dons of 
the institution, and his name was taken off the 
books in 1852. He went later to Christ's College 
at Cambridge, where he was better behaved, and 
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where he succeeded in making himself known and 
felt, as a man of brilliant parts. 

At both colleges he was constitutionally indo- 
lent ; given to good times and to bright society, 
rather than to serious work ; and he accomplished 
little in the last respect, except when his bright 
companions, in good times, dragged him out of 
bed to do his work, and kept him locked in his 
room until his work was done. 

One of the most familiar and one of the most 
distinguished figures in Oxford, of late years, and 
for many years, was that of Benjamin Jowett. He 
was Student, Fellow, Tutor, Professor, and Mas- 
ter, of Balliol. Entering with a scholarship from 
St. Paul's in 1836, he was intimately associated 
with Oxford until he died in 1893. And, in St. 
Sepulchre's Cemetery, in Oxford, now he rests. 

His fellow-students, his pupils, and his co- 
workers, were his devoted friends, and what they 
have said of him, always lovingly, there is not time 
or space to begin to repeat here. " He had a 
genius for friendship," wrote one. " He was the 
best man I have ever known/' wrote another. His 
College and the University still miss him. 

Those who remember him, as the Master, will 
be amused at the pictures of him, as a Freshman, 
which his biographers preserve. He entered Bal- 
liol in a round jacket, and with a turned down 
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collar, we are told. His appearance was juvenile 
in the extreme; and Hobhouse alluded to his 
pretty, girlish looks, his quiet voice, and his gentle, 
shy manner. Even in later life he was spoken of 
as "a middle-aged cherub "and as "a little downy 
owl." But there was a good deal that was manly, 
and very manly, behind it all. 

Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, who was two years 
ahead of him, and who was attached to him from 
the beginning, pronounced him a most disputatious 
youth. 

It does not seem to be possible to discover, now, 
where, as a disputatious youth, as a shy Tutor, as 
a quiet-voiced Fellow, as a middle-aged, cherubic 
Professor, Jowett roomed at Balliol ; but from 
1870, for over twenty years, he naturally occu- 
pied, and, naturally, he ornamented, the Master's 
Lodge. 

Many are the stories told of Jowett in Oxford, 
to this day, the generality of them being amusing 
and apocryphal. One of the most popular, and 
no doubt the most apocryphal, of these stories, is 
to this effect : A certain irreverent and waggish 
undergraduate — not probably of Balliol — showing 
to a group of visiting friends Jowett's College, 
thus spoke : " There is the Library ; there the 
Chapel ; there is the Buttery ; there is the Mas- 
ter's Lodge; and there" — throwing a stone 
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through the window of the Lodge, at which the 
surprised, and not overpleased, Jowett at once 
appeared — " And there is the Master himself ! " 

It is pleasant, even to those of us who did not 
know him in the flesh, to go out of Balliol with 
Jowett, " the little downy owl," who had " a genius 
for friendship !" 
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BRAZENOSE is not very certain, to this day, as to 
why it is so called. Some antiquarian authorities 
derive the title from " Brasen-hus," or the Brewing 
house, or Brewery, whose ancient site it is sup- 
posed to occupy ; while others are in doubt as to 
whether or not it took its name from its famous 
brass-knocker, representing a grotesque head of ab- 
normal nasal protuberance, or, if the knocker was 
given to the College on account of the College's 
name. 

The Institution was founded in 1509 ; and it re- 
ceived its charter from Henry VIII. some three 
years later. Its full title is " The King's Hall and 
College of Brazenose ; " its original object was 
"the study of Philosophy and Sacred Theology, 
to the praise and honor of Almighty God ; " and 
its boat has been at the head of the River many 
times since 1837, when the records of such things 
were begun ! 

In the days when Sacred Theology and Philos- 
ophy were receiving more attention at Brazenose 
than were Aquatics, the rules for the guidance of 
the students were rather severe. Corporal punish- 
ment was introduced within the walls of Brazenose 
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before it became habitual in any of the other Insti- 
tutions of Learning in Oxford, and the undergrad- 
uate complained that he was stripped of all his 
mediaeval liberty and reduced to the school-boy 
level. If his lessons were unprepared, if he whis- 
pered in chapel, or if he was guilty of " odious com- 
parisons " — whatever that last may mean — he was 
liable to be soundly birched, not by the upper-class 
men, who would naturally resent comparisons of 
any kind as being particularly odious, but by the 
tutors and masters in charge. 

W. M. Wade, in his " Walks in Oxford," printed 
in 1817, gravely states that until the present hand- 
some and ample fireplace in the College Hall of 
Brazenose was built, about 1760, the room was 
warmed by a fire made on the hearth, in the centre 
of the floor ; and he adds that this was also the 
case in other colleges in Oxford, although the 
practice, in general, was not retained so long as in 
Brazenose. 

In this Hall hangs now the famous Brazenose 
knocker, which was carried to Stamford many 
years ago; and not returned until 1890. 

The connection of John Foxe, the Martyrologist, 
with Brazenose is very uncertain. According to 
an untrustworthy biography — said to have been 
written by his son — he was a member of the Col- 
lege ; but his name does not appear in the College 
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records ; and Magdalen has every reason to claim 
him exclusively for its own. 

Robert Burton, the Anatomist of Melancholy, 
was a Commoner of Brazenose in 1590; but he 
migrated to Christ Church a little later, and he is 
more fully identified with that College. 

A contemporary of Burton at Brazenose was 
John Marston, Dramatist and Divine. He entered 
with Burton, according to the latest authorities, 
who believe that the John Marston or Marson 
whom Wood placed in Corpus Christi was another 
man of the same, or a similar, name. 

It is pleasant to dwell, in Brazenose, over a cer- 
tain breakfast in the rooms of Reginald Heber on 
" Staircase Six, One Pair Left," when the occupant 
read to Walter Scott, in 1803, from the manuscript, 
his Newdigate Prize Poem on " Palestine ; " and, at 
Scott's suggestion that Solomon's Temple was 
builded without tools, added, as an impromptu, 
the lines : 

" No workman's steel, no pondrous axes rung, 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung." 

Lockhart tells the tale; and Oxford contains no 
Literary Landmark more interesting to the lovers 
of either poet. 

This apartment is comparatively unchanged, ex- 
cept in the matter of electric lights. The sitting- 
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room is fairly spacious, as such things go in college 
buildings at Oxford ; but the bed-room is smaller 
than is the ordinary sleeping-cabin of an ocean 
steamer. Heber writes that he could see, from his 
window, the battlements of All Souls. And the 
fine old tree, which shades the window, and of 
which he was very fond, is still called " Heber's 
Chestnut." It stands in Exeter Gardens, on the 
opposite side of the narrow Brazenose Lane. Cer- 
tain guide-books and historians put this room on 
" Staircase No. Four, in the corner of the Quad- 
rangle;" but from the window of that apartment 
can be had no glimpse of any part of All Souls. 

Heber entered Brazenose in the year 1800; and 
he became a Fellow of All Souls in 1805. 

An intimate of Heber, in Oxford, of the same 
College, but not at the same time, was Henry Hart 
Milman, who entered Brazenose in 1810. In 1812 
he won the Newdigate Prize with a poem, which 
Stanley pronounced to be the most perfect of its 
kind ever produced in Oxford. He became a 
Fellow of the College in 1814, and Professor of 
Poetry in 182 1. He is best known, now, as Dean 
of St. Paul's Cathedral; and it is perhaps for- 
gotten that he contributed several familiar songs 
of praise and devotion to Heber's " Hymnology." 

Richard Harrison Barham, author of "The 
Ingoldsby Legends," went from St. Paul's School 
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to Brazenose, in 1817. There he is said to have 
led a wild life, although not altogether an idle one. 
Cards and dice were fashionable among the under- 
graduates in those days, and Barham had the great 
luck to lose, on the occasion of his single gambling 
venture, much more than he could afford to pay. 
His guardian refused to advance the money, as 
a trustee; but he loaned it, as a friend. Thus the 
debt of honor was paid, and the lesson was never 
forgotten. The man who begins by winning at 
poker, or in stocks, is not apt to learn his lesson 
until it is too late for his friends or guardians 
to come to his relief. 

Some idea of the length of the nights in Braze- 
nose, in Barham's time, is given in the biography 
by his son, who preserves the legend that the fut- 
ure creator of Thomas Ingoldsby, when asked by 
a tutor to account for his continuous absence from 
chapel, explained that the hour was too late for 
him. He was a man of regular habits, he said ; 
he usually retired at four or five o'clock A. M.; and 
he found himself utterly unfit for work all day if 
he sat up until chapel time — which was seven in 
the morning! 

Frederick W. Robertson entered Brazenose in 
1837, where he gained the friendship of John Rus- 
kin, and worked hard, without achieving any par- 
ticular distinction. 
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For a few months in 1847 he had charge of the 
parish church of St. Ebbe's, one of the poorest in 
Oxford, and his sermons were beginning to attract 
much attention, when he removed to Brighton, in 
the same year. 

The lodgings of Robertson are still remembered 
at Brazenose 1 They were distinguished as " Stair- 
case No. One. Room No. Five." The little 
window of the little sleeping-apartment looked out 
on to Lincoln ; and, by standing on the bed, or on 
a chair, its occupant could have had a glimpse of 
the House of the Rector of Lincoln, and of a corner 
of his bright, green garden. These chambers were 
left intact until the summer of 1899, when a wall 
was removed, and the rooms were made a part of 
the Senior Common Room, at the west end. 

After Walter Pater was graduated from Queen's 
he lodged on High Street, read with private pupils, 
lost, in a measure, his constitutional shyness, and 
moved more freely among the men of his own 
world. 

In 1865 he became a fellow of Brazenose, and 
took his sisters to live with him, in a house which 
he hired, at No. 2 Bradmore Road, a short street 
of private residences, running from Norham Gar- 
dens to Norham Road. Here he remained until 
1886, leading a quiet but uneventful existence, 
associating himself chiefly with the little band of 
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men known as the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, 
who were then beginning to do and to talk, and to 
get themselves talked about. He was back in Ox- 
ford in 1893, taking up his abode at No. 64 St. 
Giles Street, near Pusey House, and nearly oppo- 
site St. John's College ; and here, during the next 
year, he died. He lies in the Cemetery of the Holy 
Cross, commonly known, in Oxford, as Holywell 
Cemetery. 

For many years, however, Pater's real home in 
Oxford was in his rooms at Brazenose. He is de- 
scribed as disliking the society of strangers ; as 
hating all unnecessary noise and all extravagance 
of any kind ; as loving to surround himself with 
beautiful things, caring nothing for their associa- 
tion or for their money-value, only for their beauty. 
He is said to have been simple in manner, and to 
have had a sense of fun, which was as playful as 
that of a child. 

These Brazenose rooms of Pater's are still re- 
membered as being on " No. Seven Staircase, Room 
Three." They look out on to Radcliffe Square, 
with slight views of All Souls and St. Mary's. 
They are more cheerful than are Heber's rooms ; 
and Pater could almost have swung a kitten, if it 
were a small kitten, between his bed, his window, 
and his door. 

Mn Robert Filcher, the Scout of " Brazeface," 
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described Mr. Verdant Green's rooms as " Third 
Floor, No. Four Staircase, First Quad," and Mr. 
Bouncer was next door. The budding Freshman 
found that " the once whitewashed walls of his 
own apartments were coated with the uncleansed 
dust of the three past terms ; and, where the plaster 
had not been chipped off by flying porter-bottles 
or the heels of Wellington boots, its surface had 
afforded an irresistible temptation to those imagin- 
ative undergraduates, who were fond of displaying 
their artistic genius in candle-smoke cartoons of 
the heads of the University, and of other popular 
and unpopular characters/' " The bed," he discov- 
ered later, " was very hard ; and so small that had 
it not been for the wall his legs would have been 
visible, literally, at the foot." But he spent many 
happy years in those rooms, for all that ; and al- 
though there are rooms and rooms in the colleges, 
those of Mr. Green are a very fair average speci- 
men of the lot. 

How far " Brazen/ace" can be identified with 
" Brazenari," it is not easy to determine, particu- 
larly as the ingenious Mr. Larkyns, in showing to 
Verdant the sights of the City, took him once to 
Brazenose as to a strange and sister college. But 
that which Master Green saw of his own Alma 
Mater in Chapel, in Hall, and in Quadrangle, was 
very nearly identical with what the victor sees 
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in the exterior and in the interior of the Braze- 
nose of to-day. And Mr. Verdant Green is an 
established tradition there. The Hall-porter, an 
unusually intelligent Hall-porter, will show one, 
for a shilling — well spent — the rooms of the orig- 
inal of Mr. Bouncer, on " No. Eight Staircase, 
Cloister Quadrangle, in the Hall-passage," which 
are precisely as Verdant saw and knew them. Mr. 
Bouncer seems to have been founded on fact ; and 
an undergraduate friend of his, who had far-away 
recollections of Mr. Bouncer as " sounding his 
octaves " and as doing other eccentric and comic 
things, in those very rooms, pointed them out once 
to the intelligent Hall-porter in question. Mr. 
Bouncer's famous Letters to the maternal lady 
whom he affectionately termed " The Mum," are 
hardly literature; but they are most effective read- 
ing ; and the rooms on No. Eight Staircase, Clois- 
ter Quadrangle, as having been the scene of their 
composition, can hardly be ignored in the records 
of the Literary Landmarks of Oxford. 

An ancient statue of Cain in combat with Abel, 
or of Samson slaying a Philistine, which stood in 
what is called " The Old Quad," as late as Mr. 
Bouncer's days, and which was never, even at its 
best, an especially attractive piece of sculpture, was 
taken down, not long ago, and destroyed, for the 
reason that it afforded the ingenious undergrad- 
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uates too marked a peg upon which to hang their 
practical jokes. It seemed to invite, literally, coats 
of red and green paint; and the wearing of old 
hats ; and as a target for old boots and porter bot- 
tles it is said to have had no equal in Oxford. 
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CHRIST CHURCH 

The local historians are fond of speaking of 
Christ Church as " A Venerable Pile." " Vener- 
able pile " is a venerable phrase, which has done 
as much duty, in the works of topographical writ- 
ers, as " glory crowned heights " has done in the 
verses of war-poets, or as the expression " a wealth 
of golden hair " has done in the romances of all 
days. 

Christ Church College as " a pile " is not par- 
ticularly " venerable." It was founded early in 
the Sixteenth Century by Wolsey and Henry the 
Eighth, " Ego et Rex," the Cardinal, as was his 
way, doing all the work; the King, as was his 
way, taking all the contemporary credit and glory. 
Posterity, however, has set things right ; and Wol- 
sey has no grander or more lasting monument. 

When the local historians call Christ Church 
"the most magnificent House of Learning in 
Europe," they are not so far astray. Royalty and 
aristocracy have made it magnificent by their pres- 
ence and by their support; and Men of Mind, 
from Sir Philip Sidney to John Ruskin and Glad- 
stone, have made it magnificent by their learning. 

One Frideswyde, daughter of Didan and Saf- 
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frida, is associated with the beginnings of Christ 
Church College, which was built upon the site of 
her Nunnery. She was born in the first quarter 
of the Eighth Century, and she has since become 
a legalized Saint. 

Her name is original, and suggestive of the 
modern British novel whose writers must already 
be weary of the Gladises and the Hildegardes and 
the Glendowins of their creation. Frideswyde 
Didan, or even Saffrida Didan, bestowed upon 
the willowy heroine with the inevitable wealth of 
golden hair will make the fortune of the first lady- 
novelist who introduces her to Mudie's Library, 
and to American servant-girl, and School-girl, read- 
ers. Robert de Ewelme, who was of Christ 
Church some six or seven hundred years later, 
would suit admirably the proud faced hero, with 
the clear blue eyes; and the Lady Elizabeth de 
Montacanute, who figures as a Benefactress of the 
College, might give her name to the gentle, self- 
contained governess who is to be married, in the 
last chapter, to the haughty baronet by the Per- 
petual Curate, her father, who stoops when he 
walks, and who is generally absent-minded, and 
always short of sight. 

Anthony Wood claimed for Christ Church that 
in its Hall was used stage scenery for the first time 
in England. The play was " Passions Calmed," 
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the yeat* Was 1636, and the occasion was a 
visit of King Charles the First. Mr. Wood made 
the statement public, he said, " in order that pos- 
terity may know that what is now seen in the 
play-houses of London is originally due to the in- 
ventions of Oxford scholars." There are authori- 
ties, however, who believe that posterity, in this 
case, has been misinformed by the old Annalist. 

It will surprise the members of the modern col- 
lege dramatic companies, by the way, to hear that 
while Wood was exceedingly proud of the efforts 
of the amateurs of his College, he was forced to 
confess that theatricals, after the Restoration, were 
carried a little too far by the students, who had 
" arrived to strong degree and streyn of impu- 
dence." And it will, perhaps, surprise the facul- 
ties to learn that after the performances in Christ 
Church the Dean was in the habit of giving the 
performers a supper ? 

A contemporary historian tells us that in this 
same 1636 King Charles and Queen Henrietta 
Maria saw, also at Christ Church, a play called 
" The Floating Island," by William Strode, the 
Public Orator, which play Lord Carnovan de- 
clared to be the very worst he had ever seen, ex- 
cept one at Cambridge I However, his lordship 
confessed that the shifting scenery was good ; and 
that it was afterwards imitated at the London 
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theatres; thereby following, or endorsing, the 
statement of Wood. 

The Second Charles and his Queen were at 
Christ Church in 1665, when, on November 7th, 
the first number of " The Oxford Gazette " ap- 
peared, printed on a half sheet, and on but one 
side of the paper. It was carried to London, after 
the issue of a few copies, to become " The Lon- 
don Gazette," with an unbroken record of consid- 
erably over two centuries, thus establishing for 
Oxford another Literary Landmark, — such as 
it is. 

The intelligent local guide, whose boast it was 
that he " could do the 'alls, collidges, and principal 
hedifices in a nour and a naff," and whose descend- 
ants, and successors, still direct attention to the 
sights of the town and the University, informed 
the Squire of Manor Green, pointing to Christ 
Church, that that edifice was " built by Card'nal 
Hoolsy four 'undered foot long and the famous 
Tom Tower as tolls wun undered and wun hevery 
night that being the number of stoodents on the 
foundation." With Tom Tower and the great 
Cardinal the present chronicler has nothing to do. 
But of such students of the Foundation as have left 
behind them footprints in books he will try to 
deal ; touching just here, in passing, upon the fact, 
that students of high degree, in the way of rank 
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and of genius, are sometimes as full of pranks as 
are the men of ordinary mental calibre and of 
more lowly social status. 

For it is gravely reported that when the basin 
of the fountain of Christ Church was cleaned out 
in 1835, it was found to be literally paved with 
brass knockers, broken fragments of sign-boards, 
and various other external ornaments and devices. 
What was done to the pavors is not stated, but 
several Oxford students who were caught in the 
act of stealing knockers at Northampton, in the 
same year, were called upon to pay court expenses, 
to write an apology in the local paper, and to 
donate twenty pounds to the Lunatic Asylum. 
The Lunatic Asylum, in that connection, is good I 

One of the most notable of all the actions of the 
undergraduates of Christ Church, but one to be 
avoided in present-day Seats of Learning, was 
performed on a very cold winter's night some 
years ago. Out of wet snow and stones dug from 
the streets, mortared by water taken from the 
fountain, and freezing as it was applied, was made 
a solid, impregnable gate to the entrance of the 
Hall ; which gate shut out Dean and Chapter from 
morning chapel, and left the students to remain 
undisturbed in their beds until late in the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Wade, in his " Walks in Oxford," says that 
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" the celebrated John VVyckliffe " was once Warden 
of Canterbury College, instituted in 1363, and 
granted in later times by Henry VIII. to Christ 
Church, its site being upon the present Canterbury 
Court. Mr. Moore, in his " Gossipy Guide to 
Oxford," says that Wyckliffe used to preach in a 
chapel which once stood at the eastern end of the 
Library. But, it is believed now that this John 
Wycliffe was another John Wycliffe, not "The 
Morning Star of the Reformation. " 

In this same Canterbury College tradition says 
that Sir Thomas More was tutored by Linacre. 

William Camden spent some little time at 
Christ Church, as well as at Magdalen and at 
Pembroke. In these colleges, as elsewhere, he 
devoted all his spare minutes to the study of anti- 
quarian lore ; and at Christ Church, especially, he 
was fortunate, according to his own statements, in 
the support and encouragement of a fellow-stu- 
dent, Sir Philip Sidney, who followed him to 
Oxford in 1568. 

According to Wood, Camden was at Magdalen, 
as a Chorister, in 1566; thence he was transported 
to Broadgates, which afterwards became Pembroke, 
where he stayed two years and a half ; and then 
he was given entertainment, as long as he cared to 
remain, in the lodgings of a Canon of Christ 
Church, who was much impressed by the learning 



and various virtues which Camden bad displayed 
at the other colleges. 

Philip Sidney, " at whose great birth," according 
to Ben Jonson, "all the muses met," was the most 
distinguished, perhaps, of all the Sons of Christ 
Church. He entered in 1568. He was especially 
licensed to eat flesh during Lent, being somewhat 
subject to sickness, as we are told ; and he made 
such great and brilliant progress in learning, be- 
tween his fourteenth and his sixteenth years, that 
even his teachers " found something in him to ob- 
serve and learn, above what they themselves usu- 
ally read and taught. His talk, even as a youth, 
was ever of knowledge, and his very play tended 
to enrich his mind." One of his Tutors carried this 
admiration so far as to wish to have engraved upon 
his tombstone the great and important fact that 
he, the Tutor, had had Sidney for a pupil. 

Tutors rarely make such peculiarly marked ante- 
mortem requests, in our days ; although there 
lived, not long ago, in a small town in Scotland, 
an humble Pedagogue, whose proud boast it was 
that he had taught the English alphabet to An- 
drew Lang! 

The plague raging in Oxford in 1571, Sidney 
left the University hurriedly, never to return. 
He left his degree behind him, and he had no 
time, in later years, to go back to claim it. 
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Fuller sent Benjamin Jonson to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, upon what authority is not now known, 
for Jonson himself, the son of a bricklayer in Lon- 
don, told Drummond, of Hawthornden, once, that 
he was taken from school, and put to a trade; 
and that the degree he possessed from each Uni- 
versity was given by favor, and not by study. Ac- 
cording to Anthony Wood, Jonson's M. A. degree 
from Oxford was conferred in 1619, when, at the 
invitation of certain of the poetical Dons of the 
University, he went to Christ Church College, was 
a member thereof, and continued there some time, 
in the writing and composing of plays ; which is 
Wood's excuse for numbering him among the 
Worthies of Oxford, and which will account for 
his presence in these records of the University. 

Robert Burton was already devoting himself to 
the study of Melancholy, and its Anatomy, when 
he entered Christ Church from Brazenose in 1599. 

An original Latin comedy of his was enacted by 
the students in the Hall of Christ Church on 
Shrove Tuesday, February, 1617 or 1618. It is 
one of the rarest of printed works to-day, and it is 
described as a witty exposure of the practises of 
the professors of the art of chicanery ; in which 
the manners and habits of a fraternity of vaga- 
bonds are portrayed with considerable humor and 
skill. 
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Very little of the detail of Burton's private life 
is known, and the personal anecdotes concerning 
him which have come down to us, are few and 
far between. Wood, however, tells us that he was 
that curious combination, " a melancholy, humor- 
ous person." Having foretold the date of his own 
demise, he kept, by accident or by design, his ap- 
pointment with Death ; Wood reporting certain of 
his friends as declaring that he sent his soul up to 
Heaven through a noose about his neck, in order 
that his prophecy might be fulfilled, thereby prov- 
ing the unusual melancholy of his humor. 

Another authority states that in " the intervals 
of his vapors he would be exceeding cheerful, and 
then he would fall into such a state of despondency 
that he could only get himself relief by going to 
the Bridge-foot, at Oxford, and hearing the barge- 
men swear at one another, at which he would set 
his hands at his side, and laugh most profusely." 
This would seem to be a proof of the extraordi- 
nary humor of his melancholy. 

The bargemen at the foot of the Bridge at Ox- 
ford to-day have lost all sense of humor in their 
profanity, which is simply melancholy unrelieved. 

Burton gave up the ghost in Christ Church ; and 
he is buried in the Lady Chapel of the Cathedral. 

John Fell entered Christ Church at the early 
age of eleven years, and on the nomination of his 
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lines, who, although the reason why he could not 
tell, has put himself on imperishable record, as not 
at all loving Dr. Fell. 

Dr. John Fell's rooms were, it is so said, in Beam 
Hall, where Latin church-services were secretly 
held in the time of the Commonwealth. 

He was buried in the Cathedral, and his monu- 
ment is in the west bay of the nave. 

John Locke appeared at Christ Church in 1652, 
when, and where, he does not seem to have been 
a very hard student. He evidently preferred the 
reading of light romances, and the frequenting of 
the society of pleasant and witty companions, to 
the cultivation and strengthening of his under- 
standing. 

He continued to live in Oxford for some time 
after his graduation, lecturing on Greek and Rhet- 
oric and on Moral Philosophy. Later he obtained 
a Medical Studentship, but he never received his 
degree of M. D. from Christ Church. And in 
1684, for alleged "seditious demeanor/' he was re- 
quested by Dean John Fell to step down and out. 
Curiously enough, he was expelled not as John, 
but as " James " or as " Joseph " Locke ; his name, 
as well as his misconduct, being regarded in 
a Pickwickian sense. It made no difference to the 
wise Judges what Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel 
Nathaniel, did. He was wrong, anyway! 
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The Connections of Humphrey Prideaux with 
Oxford centre chiefly about Christ Church, to 
which he went in 1668, as a student. Later he 
was Hebrew Lecturer there, and even after he left 
Oxford his name was kept on the books of Christ 
Church for some years as an unsalaried Librarian. 
Dean Aldrich called him " an incorrect and muddy- 
headed man, who did little but the heaping up of 
notes." His apologists, however, ascribe any want 
of correctness to type-setters and to proof-readers, 
and they doubt the muddiness of his brain. The 
heaping up of notes, when they are correct notes, 
is a very useful performance, sometimes ; and is 
not to be disparaged, altogether ! 

Thomas Otway was a student at Christ Church 
from 1669 until 1672. He studied little but the- 
atrical literature ; and he left college suddenly 
and without a degree, to try his fortunes upon the 
stage, where his career was very short, and where 
he also failed in getting his degree. He appeared 
but once, and in a small part, when, according to 
Downes, " the full house put him to such a sweat 
and tremendous agony that being l dash't ' it spoilt 
him for an actor." 

He must have missed that theatrical training 
which Wood lamented at Christ Church, half a 
century earlier; for no amateur who has arrived 
at what Wood calls " a strange degree of impu- 
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dence," behind the footlights in college halls, is 
likely to be " dash't " upon the ordinary profes- 
sional boards ! 

John Wesley left the Charter House School to 
enter Christ Church in 1720, where, we are told, 
he began to display an extraordinary conscien- 
tiousness and ascetic tendency ; devoting himself 
particularly, and devotedly, to the study of the 
works of Thomas a Kempis and Jeremy Taylor. 
He became, in 1726, a Fellow of Lincoln, in which 
College, in later days, he is better remembered, 
and is still honored. 

In his " Random Records " George Colman, the 
Younger, writes : " On my entrance at Oxford, as 
a member of Christ Church, I was too foppish a 
follower of the prevailing fashions [1779] to be a 
reverential observer of academical dress. In truth 
I was an egregious little puppy; and I was pre- 
sented to the Vice-Chancellor to be matriculated 
in a grass-green coat, with the furiously bepow- 
dered pate of an ultra-coxcomb." Two years 
later he left Oxford, without his degree, to com- 
plete his education at King's College, Aberdeen. 

Henry G. Liddell and Robert C. Scott, so in- 
timately associated in undergraduate minds as 
" Liddell and Scott," were at Christ Church to- 
gether as undergraduates, from 1830 to 1833; and 
ten. years later their familiar Dictionary was given 
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to the world. Scott became Master of Balliol in 
1854, and Liddell, Dean of Christ Church in 1855 ; 
and thus in their greatness as Dons, as through all 
their life's work, there was but little in time and 
in space to divide them. 

Dean Liddell lies in the burial ground of the 
Cathedral. 

John Ruskin remembered Liddell as "one of the 
rarest types of nobly presenced Englishmen," and 
said that he was the only one in Oxford among 
the Masters of his (Ruskin's) day, who knew any- 
thing of art. 

Nearly half a century ago, in a small New Eng- 
land town, lived a small boy, not yet into his 
" teens," who wished a certain lexicon, supposed 
to be necessary only to boys much his senior in 
years and in experience, and which he could not 
afford to buy. The sympathetic vendor of second- 
hand books to whom he appealed, impressed by 
the unexpected desire of so immature-looking a 
student, sold the volume on the instalment plan, 
the boy collecting old bones in the streets and dis- 
posing of them to a dealer in such things for a 
cent or two a pound, until the necessary amount, 
only a dollar or two, was raised, and the account 
settled. The title of the work was Liddell and 
Scott's " Greek-English Lexicon " and the boy, a 
good many years later, told the story, in Oxford 
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once to one of its compilers, who said that he con- 
sidered it the most touching compliment which he 
and his co-laborer had ever received. The book — 
well thumbed by more than one generation of young 
students — is still carefully preserved and cherished 
in a private library in Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
and the name of the boy was John Fiske ! 

Oxford knew well, and still well remembers, 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson. He was Mathemat- 
ical Lecturer from 1855 until 1881, and his rooms 
at Christ Church are still pointed out. They 
were the large suite, in the Tower, on the First 
Quadrangle, Staircase No. Seven, on the left as 
one enters the establishment. 

He must have been, if all the stories still told 
about him are true, one of the most eccentric of 
Eccentrics. He did not care for young men, it 
seems, but he liked young women, who all liked 
him ; and Oxford is now full of women, mature 
and immature, who adore the gentle memory of the 
creator of " Alice." One of them, still a young 
woman, who was but a baby when " Wonderland " 
was originally visited, says of him that " he was a 
man whom one had to read backward." He had to 
be looked at "As Through a Looking Glass." 
She describes him as moody, and as a man of 
strong dislikes. But he liked her; and, hand in 
hand, on the roofs of the College, she, as a child, 
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and he used to wander, he always amiable and 
full of queer conceits of speech and of imagina- 
tion. 

What Sidney was at Christ Church in his own 
days was William E. Gladstone two centuries and 
a half afterwards. The later man made great and 
brilliant progress in learning. His talk, as an 
undergraduate, was of knowledge, and he, too, en- 
riched his mind even in his hours of play. His 
distinguishing traits, we are told, were diligence, 
good conduct, studious habits and classical attain- 
ments. He went to Oxford in 1829, and he left, 
with a Double First, in 1831. 

There is not much about which to gossip rn the 
existence of the undergraduate of studious habits 
and of classical attainments, unfortunately; and 
almost the only picture of Gladstone at Christ 
Church which has come down to us is a very 
slight sketch from the pen of Lord Houghton, 
who says : " At that time [1829] we at Cambridge 
were full of Mr. Shelley; and a friend of ours sug- 
gested that as Shelley had been expelled from 
Oxford, and had been very badly treated at that 
University, it would be a good thing for us to de- 
fend him there. . . . We accordingly went to 
Oxford, then a long, dreary, post-chaise journey of 
ten hours ; and were hospitably entertained by a 
young student of the name of Gladstone." 
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The debate at the Union, by the way, was a 
hot one, but the young student named Gladstone 
took no part in it. It resulted in a vote of ninety 
to thirty-three, affirming the superiority of Shelley 
over Byron. The only Oxonian who spoke in 
Shelley's favor was a young student of Balliol, 
named Manning, afterwards to become a Cardinal 
of the Church of Rome, but then in close and 
familiar relationship with Gladstone. 

Gladstone's rooms were on Canterbury Quad- 
rangle. If his life in those rooms had been less 
studious and more playful, if he had stolen knock- 
ers and frozen out Dons, instead of devoting him- 
self to the classics and to winning a Double 
First, he might have proved a more amusing 
figure in these records; but he would hardly 
have proved so useful and so distinguished a 
figure in the history of his country and of the 
world. 

John Ruskin entered Christ Church in 1833, 
and he won the Newdigate Prize some years later. 
A most entertaining letter of his, in verse, telling 
of his early experiences in college, is worth repeat- 
ing here in part : 

" A night, a day past o'er — the time drew near — 
The morning came — I felt a little queer ; 
Came to the push, paid some tremendous fees ; 
Passed, and was capped and gowned with marvellous ease. 
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" Then went to the Vice-Chancellor to swear 
Not to wear boots, nor cut or comb my hair 
Fantastically ; — to shun all sins, 
As playing marbles or frequenting inns ; 
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Always to walk with breeches black or brown on; 
When I go out to put my cap and gown on ; 
With other regulations of the sort, meant 
For the just ordering of my comportment. 
Which done, in less time than I can rehearse it, I 
Found myself member of the University ! " 



The final rhymes are worthy of the reputation 
for ingenuity in that line, displayed by Lord Byron, 
who made "intellectual " fit with "henpecked you 
all " ; and by Professor Andrew West, of Princeton, 
who declared once in verse that the chorister who 
could "his anthem hum" might justly wear 
" chrysanthemum ! " 

Ruskin's most important work in Oxford was 
done in his later years, when he was in residence 
in Corpus, and was Slade Professor of Art. 
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CORPUS CHR1STI 

In 15 16 Bishop Foxe, of Winchester, Keeper of 
the Privy Seal to Henry VII. and to Henry 
VIII., founded at Oxford a College which was 
dedicated " To the Honour of the Most Precious 
Body of our Lord Jesus Christ [hence its name, 
* Corpus Christi '], of His Most Spotless Mother, 
and of all the Saints-Patrons of the Cathedral 
Churches of Winchester, Durham, Bath, Wells 
and Exeter." 

It was the earliest institution in Oxford to 
make any provision for the cultivation of Greek 
and Latin ; and the main idea of the Founder was 
to leave a place wherein " as in a hive, scholars, 
like clever bees might, night and day, make wax 
and sweet honey, to the honour of God and the ad- 
vantage of themselves and all Christian men." 
The bees were kept busy, and each shining hour 
was improved, in the early days of the hive. The 
students were permitted to play ball in the gar- 
den, now and then, but when they went out for a 
walk they were to go three together. " Nor had 
they long vacations " we read ; " Scholars were 
only to be away twenty days in the whole year ; 
Fellows for forty days ; unless they went abroad 
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to improve their scholarship." The students had 
to pass a severe examination : " to write off a 
Latin letter ; to compose fair verses ; to be initi- 
ated into Logic, and to have some training in 
plain song." Mr. Wells, as an example of all this, 
cites the case of the famous Jewel, who began to 
study at four A.M., who went to bed at ten 
P.M., who spent whole days in the Library ; who 
took no recreation but walking, and even then, if 
he did not meditate, or instruct the two boys who 
were his companions, " he argued in Aristotelian 
fashion." That he soon collapsed, physically and 
mentally, overladen with the weight of the honey 
of information he had sipped not only from the 
Tree of Knowledge and from the Flower of 
Learning, but from Greek Roots, is not surpris- 
ing. 

There is a medium to draw, in college life, be- 
tween the unusual Jewel Boy and the Boy of the 
regulation Diamond, between too much argument 
in Aristotelian fashion, and too hard tackling in 
the football way ! 

Nicholas Udall, Dramatist and Scholar, went to 
Corpus in 1520, when he was but fifteen years of 
age. He received his degree of B. A. four years 
later, when he became a Probationary Fellow. 
He was one of the earliest adherents of the Prot- 
estant movement among the Oxford tutors, and 
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it is supposed to be on this account that he waited 
some ten years before he became a Master of Arts. 
He distinguished himself, at the University, as 
the author of certain clever Latin verses ; but his 
" Ralph Roister Doister," the earliest known 
original comedy in the English language, was not 
written until he was Head Master of Eton, be- 
tween the years 1534 and 1541. 

Good Isaac Walton, in his " Lives," tells the 
story of Richard Hooker's troubles and trials at 
Corpus. In 1568 the boy Hooker, in the fifteenth 
year of his age, went up to receive a "clerk's place 
in the gift of the President of Corpus." He de- 
pended upon many gifts during his life of seven- 
teen years at Corpus. When he was about twenty 
he was elected to a Scholarship, and later he 
passed to a Fellowship, gaining knowledge day by 
day ; until, in 1 581, he received the doubtful gift of 
a wife — not doubtful because she was a wife, but 
doubtful because she was that particular kind of a 
wife ; and he went " from that garden of purity, of 
pleasure, of peace and of sweet conversation, into 
the thorny wilderness of a busy world, into those 
corroding cares that attend the married priest and 
a country parsonage." 

If you Clerks, and Scholars, and Fellows, wish 
to learn what befel Hooker, read Walton's " Life 
of Hooker." But remember that there are wives 
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and wives, — and that wives like Hooker's wife are 
in the great minority. 

Anthony Wood called her a " clownish, silly 
woman, and withal a mere Xanthippe." Walton 
said that she was " ill-tempered, neither rich nor 
beautiful," and he believed that she would never 
have become Mrs. Hooker if the usually judicious 
gentleman " had not been near-sighted and bash- 
ful," which latter characteristic would imply that 
Hooker was wooed, and won, in Leap- Year — Old 
Style ! The marriage, according to all accounts, 
was not a very happy one. Nevertheless Hooker, 
in his last will and testament, made his " well be- 
loved " wife " his sole executrix and residuary leg- 
atee " ; and in the same document he paid a pass- 
ing compliment to his father-in-law ! 

In the College-books the Judicious Hooker was 
very variously spelled : hooker, huker, hoocker ; 
always without the capital H. It does not seem 
to have been dropped, that H, in its pronuncia- 
tion; but in type and in manuscript it was let 
down to what proof-readers and type-setters in 
our day call, technically, a lower font or case. 

There is a tradition, accepted at first as truth by 
the present chronicler, that Hooker's were the 
rooms designated as " No. Two Pair Right, in the 
Library Staircase, in the Front Quadrangle " ; but 
the Rev. Thomas Fowler, D.D., LL.D., F.S.A., 
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the President of Corpus, in 1899, is satisfied that 
the Hooker who occupied those particular prem- 
ises was one Peter Hooker, not Richard. And 
thus in Oxford, as elsewhere, the more one finds 
out, the less one seems to know. Any baldness 
visible in the present writer is owing to the invol- 
untary hair-tearing caused by the discovery that 
his discoveries were apparently no discoveries at 
all! 

Where Hooker's rooms really were, was known 
conclusively half a century ago, it is believed. But 
they seem to have gone up their own chimney, 
wherever that was. 

Edward Young was at this College for a short 
season, between his life at New and his appoint- 
ment to a Fellowship at All Souls, in 1708; but 
he has left no enduring Landmark within the 
gates of Corpus. 

The British and American Boys of a good many 
years ago, who were brought up on " Sandford and 
Merlon," and on porridge and milk, will, natural- 
ly, be more interested to hear about the peculiari- 
ties of Thomas Day than will be those boys, of a 
younger growth, who never went out to be bored 
to death by the didactic Mr. Barlow. 

The creator of Tommy Merton, of Harry Sand- 
ford, and of Mr. Barlow, was sent from the Char- 
ter House School to Corpus in 1763, where he 
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began to distinguish himself, at once, by a sort of 
harmless eccentricity of character and deportment. 
He was peculiarly kind and devoted to animals — 
which is not particularly a sign of eccentricity — but 
he gave almost all of his spending money to the 
poor — which is, perhaps, eccentricity carried to an 
extreme ! He drank nothing but water ; he lived 
sparingly ; he boxed with everybody who came 
along ; he studied philosophy ; and he left college 
at the end of three years, without a degree, to 
begin, in rather an unusual way, the active practice 
of the philosophy he had studied. He believed 
that the natural woman was not the proper mate 
for a philosopher of his kind ; and he set himself 
out to make a wife for himself, selecting from an 
orphan asylum a young girl of twelve for the ex- 
periment. The experiment was not a success ! 
He began her education, physical, mental, and 
moral, upon purely philosophical principles. But 
she screamed, and she persisted in screaming, 
when, in order to quiet her nerves, he fired pistols 
at her legs, and dropped boiling sealing-wax down 
her neck ; which proved that she lacked the qual- 
ities of a Stoic. She betrayed the secrets which 
were told to her in order that her reticence might 
be tested ; which showed that she was not to be 
trusted. And, worst of all, she cared naught for 
science or literature. So he married her to some 
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other man, who was not so philosophically partic- 
ular, and he took to himself a wife who was phil- 
osopher enough to walk, bare-footed, in the snow 
of a morning, in order to cure herself of a cold in 
her head, which she had contracted the night 
before. It is pleasant to read, in Day's Biography, 
that the young woman of the orphan asylum re- 
spected Mr. Day, although she could not love 
him ; and that Mrs. Day came up to all his ideals, 
and made him a very happy man. After he died 
suddenly, kicked by a horse, Mrs. Day, we are 
told, "took to her bed, closed her bed-curtains, 
and never again allowed the light of the sun to 
visit her. She remained two years thus," it is 
added, " and was then reunited, in the grave, to 
him whom she had so tenderly loved ! " 

One short extract, taken, at absolute random, 
from " The History of Sandford and Merton," 
will show how philosophical is the work upon 
which Mr. Day's literary fame now rests, and how 
seriously Mr. Day treated the amusements of boy- 
hood : " Thus," he says, in passing, " Thus had 
Tommy a new employment and diversion for the 
winter nights — the learning of arithmetic. Almost 
every night did Mr. Barlow [that dreaded Mr. 
Barlow] and Harry and he [Tommy] amuse them- 
selves with little questions that related to num- 
bers, by which means Tommy [poor Tommy] 
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became, in a short time, so expert that he could 
add, subtract, multiply, or divide, almost any 
given sum with little trouble and great exactness." 
That was the sort of diversion and amusement 
enjoyed by Tommy on winter evenings. His 
amusements and diversions, by daylight and by 
candle-light, at other seasons of the year, were all 
of the same cheerful and diverting character. If 
you want to know what happened to Tommy, 
read — or re-read — the book. You have been told 
here what became of Mr. Day. 

Mr. Day himself, take him for all-in-all, is per- 
haps the most diverting Landmark in English Lit- 
erature ! 

It is rather startling, in view of the comparative 
maturity of the modern college " man," to read of 
Thomas Keble as entering Corpus when he was 
fourteen years and five months old ; of his brother 
John as entering when he was two months older ; 
and of Thomas Arnold as having reached the great 
age of fifteen and two-thirds when he was matricu- 
lated. The late Mr. Justice Coleridge's contribu- 
tion of the account of the life and doings of these 
" men" at Oxford, in the early years of the last cen- 
tury, makes pleasant, soothing reading. Corpus was 
small in its numbers, and humble in its buildings, 
he tells us ; and the mode of tuition was in har- 
mony with those circumstances. They were not 
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entirely set free from the leading strings of school ; 
accuracy was cared for ; they were accustomed to 
spoken questioning and answering in the class- 
rooms ; they lived on the most familiar terms with 
each other; boys in age and action, but by no 
means boys in their interests in literature, ancient 
and modern, and in contemporary matters of all 
kinds. They debated classic and romantic ques- 
tions ; they discussed poetry and history, logic and 
philosophy ; they fought over the current battles 
of the Peninsular and Continental campaigns with 
maps before them ; and their habits were inexpen- 
sive and temperate. This may appear to some 
persons as being out of all keeping with the regular 
college course ; but to certain old fashioned minds 
it seems to be what college " men " go to college 
for! 

Mr. Coleridge does refer to one " break-up-party " 
at the end of each term, in which they " indulged 
their genius more freely, and when their merriment 
was, to say the truth, somewhat exuberant and 
noisy. " But, he adds, " the authorities wisely fore- 
bore too strict an inquiry into this." The most 
serious of parents and guardians, to this day, will 
hardly care to make too close an inquiry into little 
things like these; or to condemn altogether the 
strictly effervescing- water-black-coffee- Egyptian- 
cigarette-" Lit."-dinners which give their Jacks 
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a chance to play a little now and then, and do 
not make them dull boys by means of too much 
study and too much work. 

Keble's rooms are said to have been, and per- 
haps they were, " at the top of No. Five Staircase 
in the right-hand corner of the Quadrangle," for- 
merly, according to exploded tradition, occupied 
by Hooker. 

John Keble won his scholarship to Corpus in 
1806, and a Double First in 181 1, upon the strength 
of which latter he became a Fellow of Oriel in the 
same year, and was thereafter more intimately 
associated with the latter institution of learning. 

In 183 1, four years after the publication of " The 
Christian Year, Thoughts in Verse, for Sundays 
and Holidays," he became Professor of Poetry in 
the University. 

Thomas Arnold, than whom there never lived 
a professional teacher more universally loved and 
more universally respected by the men he taught, 
was a fellow-student of Keble at Corpus, and a 
fellow-Fellow at Oriel. In 181 1 he was elected a 
Scholar of Corpus. " Retired he was in his 
habits," says Mr. Justice Coleridge in a letter to 
Stanley, " and not forward to interfere with the 
pursuits and studies of the younger men ; but I am 
bound to record not only his learning and good 
taste, but the kindness of his heart and his readi- 
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ness to assist them by advice and by criticism of 
their compositions. . . • He was a mere boy, 
in appearance, as well as in age ; but in a very short 
time we discovered that he was quite equal to take 
part in the arguments of the Common Room. 
. . • He was fond of conversation on serious 
matters, and vehement in argument ; fearless, too, in 
advancing his opinions — which, to say the truth, 
often startled us a good deal. . . . Arnold's 
bodily recreations were walking and boating. It 
was a particular delight to him, with two or three 
companions, to make what he called a ' skirmish ' 
across the country. On these occasions we deserted 
the road, crossed fences and leaped ditches — or fell 
into them. He enjoyed the country 'round Oxford, 
and while out in this way his spirits would rise, and 
his mirth overflowed. Though delicate in appear- 
ance, and not given to promise of great muscular 
strength, his form was light, and he was cap- 
able of going long distances and of bearing much 
fatigue." 

There is no record of his abiding-place at Corpus. 

G. V. Cox, also, has most pleasant recollections, 
of Thomas Arnold at Corpus. And he speaks 
most enthusiastically of him as Professor of Modern 
History in 1841. The audience at his Inaugural 
Lecture, too numerous to be contained in the 
usual Lecture-room in the Clarendon, adjourned to 
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the Sheldonian Theatre, a very unusual move in 
those days. And there, we are told, he held his 
hearers spellbound by his earnest manner and in- 
teresting matter. The younger men heard him 
with delight — their attendance was not compulsory 
— and the elder men submitted readily to learn 
history anew under the teaching of this talented 
master. Unhappily his talks were few; for he 
died the next year. 

That was Thomas Arnold as a College Under- 
graduate and as a College Don, What was Thomas 
Arnold as the Head of a great English Public 
School, Mr. Thomas Hughes has told us in an 
almost immortal book. 

During the Long Vacation " Tom Brown," then 
an undergraduate at Oxford, went a' fishing in 
pleasant waters, with certain college friends, 
when an old newspaper brought to the party 
the news of Arnold's death. " Tom " was in the 
stream, it will be remembered, when the item was 
shouted out at him : — " His hand stopped half 
way in his cast, and his lines and flies went all 
tangling round and round his rod. You might 
have knocked him over with a feather. . . . He 
felt completely carried off his mental and intel- 
lectual legs ; as if he had lost his standing-point 
in the invisible world. Besides which, the deep, 
loving loyalty which he felt for his old leader 
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made the shock intensely painful. . . . ' Thank 
you/ he said at last, dropping the paper, ' I shall 
go for a walk.' And away he strode, up the 
moor, at the back of the house, to be alone, and to 
master his grief, if possible/' 

He went to Rugby at once, did that overgrown 
Rugby school-boy. He was too late for the fu- 
neral and he knew that ; but he wanted to stand 
over " all that was left of him he loved and hon- 
ored, lying still and cold under the Chapel floor." 
" If he could only have seen the Doctor again for 
one five minutes/' he thought; "have told him all 
that was within his heart, what he owed to him, 
how he loved and reverenced him ; and that he 
would, by God's help, follow his steps, in life and 
death, he could have borne it all without a mur- 
mur." And then he thought : " But I am not 
sure that he does not know it all. May he not 
now be near me, in this very Chapel ? If he be, 
am I sorrowing as he would have me sorrow — as 
I shall wish to have sorrowed when I shall meet 
him again ? " 

There are some of us who believe that the Good 
Teacher was near. And that he did hear, and 
that the Teacher and the Pupil did understand 
and explain it all — when they met again — many 
years later, as we count time. 

It was not the imaginary " Tom Brown " who 
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thought those thoughts; it was the real Tom 
Hughes. And the Teacher who taught that Boy 
of Rugby to think those thoughts, if he did noth- 
ing else in the world of thinking, certainly did not 
live and teach in vain. 

Ruskin, after taking his degree at Christ Church, 
went frequently back to Oxford in the later days 
of his strength; and Professor Max Miiller re- 
ported him as being most charming and gentle in 
conversation, saying all his bitter things through 
the medium of pen and ink. In society he was 
tolerant and agreeable, as diffident as a young girl, 
full of questions, grateful for any information, and 
even in art topics listening almost deferentially to 
others who laid down their ideas of the law in 
his presence. This is a new view of Ruskin ; and 
it does not sound like the Ruskin whom we have 
read and whom we never have heard talk. 

Professor Max Miiller added : " I remember 
once taking Emerson to lunch with him [Ruskin], 
in his rooms at Corpus College. Emerson was an 
old friend of his, and in many respects a cognate 
soul. But some indifferent subject turned up, and 
a heated discussion ensued ; and Ruskin was so 
upset that he had to quit the room and leave us 
alone. Emerson was most unhappy, and did all 
he could to make peace, but he had to leave with- 
out a reconciliation." 
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This does not sound like the Ruskin who was 
tolerant and agreeable in conversation, who simply 
wrote, and did not say, his bitter things. It is 
almost impossible to fancy any man, diffident as 
a young girl, or bumptious as a freshman, who 
would quarrel with Emerson on any subject and 
refuse to be reconciled. 

Ruskin's rooms at Corpus, occupied by the Dean 
in the summer of 1899, were "No. Two Fellow's 
Building. One Pair, Left." They are opposite 
the rooms of the Bursar. And they have a quiet, 
restful tone to them, with an outlook on to green 
fields. Curiously enough there were at least two 
men in the College who knew where they were ! 
Ruskin was Slade Professor of Arts from 1869 to 
1879; and again from 1883 to 1885. 

In a printed letter Dean Liddell thus described 
Ruskin when he became Slade Professor : " He 
is a very strange fellow, always dressing in a great- 
coat with a brown velvet collar, and a large neck- 
cloth tied over his mouth, and living quite in his 
own way among the old set of hunting and sport- 
ing men that Gentlemen Commoners usually are. 
... I am glad to say they do not bully him, as 
I should have been afraid they would." 

Ruskin's influence over the undergraduates 
must have been extraordinary, if, as Max Miiller 
said, he could persuade the men to take up spade 
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and wheelbarrow and help him make a road which 
he thought would prove useful to a hamlet near to 
the town. A Lecturer to-day who would play so 
active and marked a part in the Society for Village 
Improvement as to influence his students to water 
the grass in a neighboring village might well afford 
to shake his fist, even at Emerson 1 
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EXETER 

Exeter College was originally founded, in 
I 3 I 5» by one Bishop Stapledon, of the See of 
Exeter, when it was known as Stapledon Hall, 
the name "Exeter" not having been given to it 
until nearly a century later. 

The many Men of Mind who have claimed Exeter 
as their Nourishing Mother, have devoted their 
talents to the other arts, and to the sciences, rather 
than to what has been called " mere literature, 
as such," and their Landmarks, naturally, need 
not be preserved in this particular connection. 
Seldon, the Antiquary ; John Ford, the Dramatist ; 
Sir William Lyell, the Geologist ; William Morris 
and Sir Edward Burne- Jones, the Painters, have 
left their footprints — more or less distinct — in its 
halls and quadrangles; but of its sons, James 
Anthony Froude is almost the only writer of our 
own day, or of any other day, who can consistently 
be noticed here; Ford's association with the Col- 
lege being doubted by the later authorities. 

Something about Hazing at Oxford will be said 
later; but it is cheering to be able to record the 
fact that as early as 1637, one Rector Prideaux, of 
Exeter, succeeded in abolishing, in his own college, 
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the amiable and amusing custom of "tucking 
the freshmen. 

Wood thus explains what "tucking" was: 
"That is to set the nail of the thumb to the chin, 
just under the lip; and by the help of the other 
fingers, under the chin, they would give a mark 
which sometimes produced blood." Other writers 
tell us that not infrequently, in order to intensify 
the humor of the performance, salt and water were 
applied to the fresh wound. 

It is to be hoped that later-day second-class 
men, in their search for novel and ingenious tort- 
ures upon their juniors will not accept this as a 
hint for future playful entertainment. 

John Prideaux, Bishop of Worcester, was Stu- 
dent and Fellow of Exeter; and he became its 
Rector in 1612. The Hall-porter, in 1899, who 
had been servant of the College, boy and man, 
"for fifty years, come next October," spoke proud- 
ly to the Landmarker of a silver tankard, the gift 
of Rector Prideaux, and itself called, familiarly, 
" Prideaux," as being still in the Buttery, but not 
visible to strangers' eyes, even for the usually all- 
obtaining shilling! It seems, according to the 
Hall-porter in question, that it is a custom for Exeter 
Hall-porters in general, on their appointment to 
office, to keep " Prideaux " filled up with beer (and 
"Prideaux" holds a quart), for the benefit of 
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the undergraduates; and undergraduates, it was 
gravely added, are "h'always h'unusual thirsty," 
on such occasions. 

Professor Max Miiller, in his " Literary Recol- 
lections," spoke of Froude, while a Fellow of 
Exeter, as busy writing novels in his rooms in the 
High Street, opposite St. Mary's Church. There 
he finished the " Nemesis of Faith," which cost 
him his Fellowship, which led to his banishment 
to Tasmania, and which was publicly burned, not 
in the Quadrangle of Exeter, as tradition hath it, 
but in one of the class-rooms, by an irate professor 
who found a copy of it in the hands of an un- 
fortunate student. 

There is something absolutely pathetic in Ox- 
ford's long time complacent satisfaction in the 
thoroughfare familiarly known as " The High." 
Its admirers have told the world for years that in 
size and beauty it has, and can have, no equal. 
Robert Montgomery apostrophized it as "The 
Town's Majestic Pride " ; and even Sir Walter 
Scott, who was not an Oxford man, and who was 
above all things an Edinburgh man, declared that 
the High Street of his native city was " the most 
magnificent in Great Britain — except High Street 
in Oxford "1 The High Street in Oxford, the 
guide-books state, is two thousand and thirty- 
eight feet in length, and eighty-five feet in width. 
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Unfortunately they do not go into the detail of 
inches, which, in the dimensions of a street of that 
extent, are important. This is about as long as 
from the Fifth Avenue Hotel to the Holland 
House, in New York, and less than half as broad 
as is Pennsylvania Avenue, at Washington, in cer- 
tain sections. 

" The High," in " its stream-like wanderings, is 
a glorious street," as Wordsworth said of it in one 
of his Sonnets. But, to the trans- Atlantic visitor 
to Oxford, somehow, the " glories " of High 
Street are the streets and lanes that lead out of 
it : Oriel Street, Logic Lane, The Turl, and the 
rest of them, queer and delightful themselves and 
leading, always, to something delightful and queer. 
Every one of these streets has been trod, and trod 
again, by the present Landmarker, hat in hand in 
his reverence for the memories of the men who 
have trod them in days gone by. He comes back 
to " The High " invariably, with a feeling that 
they are the real Oxford, while High Street, de- 
spite " its spires and domes and towers/' and with 
its cabs and print-shops and crowds of " eager 
novices robed in fluttering gowns " is not alto- 
gether the sole poetic presence of which the poet 
sings as " overpowering the soberness of reason." 

Froude's works were not thrown into the fire 
when he went back to Oxford in later years, as 
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Regius Professor of History. He was then ex- 
ceedingly popular, and his lectures, both public 
and private, were largely attended, although lect- 
ures, as a rule, were not a particularly favorite 
source of instruction or amusement in Oxford ; 
and despite the fact that Dr. Stubbs complained, 
in 1886, that some of his own talks "were deliv- 
ered to two or three listless men." 

Froude became a Fellow of Exeter in 1842, and 
Regius Professor of History as successor of Free- 
man in 1892. Tradition hath it that "he lived 
up the Fellows' Staircase." But that is mere tra- 
dition ; and that is as far, in his case, as tradition 
goes. Nobody seems to remember where his 
apartments were ; and, as usual, nobody in Ox- 
ford seems to care. 
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HERTFORD 

HERTFORD is one of the three colleges of Ox- 
ford which do not pronounce themselves as they 
are spelled — the other two being Magdalen and 
Worcester. Hert sounds like HAR in the ver- 
nacular; and as Hertford is spoken it is, some- 
times, not easy for the ear to distinguish it from 
the Harvard College of America. This, however, 
is colloquial and universal English, not an inven- 
tion of Oxford, which is wonderfully ingenious in 
the twisting of local phrases. St. Mary's Hall, 
for instance, has been known familiarly to genera- 
tions of undergraduates as " Skimmery," St. Ed- 
mund as " Ted's " or " Teddy Hall," and Worces- 
ter is further contracted into " Wuggins." In 
regard to more personal matters the Oxford man 
of to-day contents himself with cutting off the 
natural final syllable of a necessary word and re- 
placing it with an inevitable " ER " ; or else he 
adds the " ER " to a consonant of but a single 
syllable. The freshman is a " fresher," or per- 
haps a " colleger "; his chair and his couch are 
his "sitter" and his "bedder"; the exercise he 
takes in his "ecker"; the lecture he attends is a 

" lecker " ; the Dean before whom he appears is a 
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" Dagger " ; the degree he takes, on passing, is a 
" degrugger " ; and the train to London leaves 
him, not at Paddington Station, but at " Padder." 
All of which is very instructive, and of great value 
to him in the ordinary every-day conversation of 
later lifel 

Hertford has had a strange but comparatively 
uneventful history, which is too long and too com- 
plicated to be set down fully here. It was original- 
ly founded, at the end of the Thirteenth Century, 
as Hart Hall ; and it seems to have been curiously 
and most confusedly mixed up with Exeter and 
New, and later, with Magdalen. In 1740 a zealous 
and executive Principal succeeded in obtaining a 
royal charter, making it a perpetual college under 
the name of Hertford ; but as such, owing to seri- 
ous lack of endowment, it went out of existence 
altogether at the end of about half a century. In 
181 8 the President and Fellows of Magdalen were 
authorized to repair the decayed buildings of Hert- 
ford for the reception of Magdalen Hall. 

In 1874 it was determined to revert to the orig- 
inal style; the foundation of Magdalen Hall was 
dissolved, and the Principal and Scholars thereof, 
together with certain other Fellows, were incorpo- 
rated as the Principal, Fellows and Scholars of 
Hertford College, in the University of Oxford. 

Men associated with Hart Hall, for the sake of 
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lucidity, will be noticed here. Those associated 
with Magdalen Hall, to make the confusion less 
confounded, will be treated under the head of 
Magdalen College. 

Hertford itself, with its quarter of a century of 
present existence, has had as yet no time to create 
lasting Landmarks in Literature. 

In Hart Hall, in 1600 and for a short time, was 
John Seldon, the Antiquary, who, however, did 
not graduate. 

And on the strength of testimonials from Trinity 
College, Dublin, went Jonathan Swift to receive 
his degree from Oxford in 1792, when he was 
recorded as being "a member of Hart Hall." 

Little else is recorded of him in Oxford, except 
that he was already beginning to try his 'prentice 
hand at Literature ; and it was in that year (1792) 
that John Dryden, on the authority of Dr. John- 
son, said to him : " Cousin Swift, you will never 
be a poet 1 " 
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JESUS 

John Richard Green, the Historian, and him- 
self a Jesus man, said, in 1 862, that " if Christ Church 
was the last and grandest effort of Medievalism, 
if Trinity and St. John's commemorated the reac- 
tion under Philip and Mary, Jesus, by its very 
name, took its stand as the first Protestant College, 
in Oxford." It was founded in 1 57 1, under a char- 
ter granted by Queen Elizabeth, Defender of the 
Faith, who took all the glory of the foundation, 
but did very little to help it on to success. The 
real and active progenitor of the institution was 
Dr. Hugh Price, a good Welshman, who wished 
to be permitted to bestow his estates for the bene- 
fit and maintenance of certain scholars of Wales, 
that "they might be trained up in good letters." 
And many distinguished scholars of Wales, and of 
elsewhere, but especially of Wales, have benefited 
by the training. The Library is rich in ancient 
Welsh manuscripts ; and in the Bursary is kept a 
striking example of Cambrian good-fellowship and 
hospitality, in the shape of a mammoth silver-gilt 
punch-bowl, which weighs over two hundred and 
seventy-eight ounces, and holds ten gallons; the 
accompanying ladle weighing thirteen ounces and 
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a half, with a capacity of half a pint. The bowl 
itself is five feet two inches in girth ; and tradition 
says that it is to become the permanent property 
of any person who is possessed of strength enough, 
of arm and of head, to lift it to his lips, and to 
drain its full contents at a draught. Unlike the 
famous yachting trophy, of which we hear so much 
in later years, the cup has been " lifted " more than 
once, in the phraseology of Britain; but it has 
never been "carried away," as we phrase such 
things in America. 

Dr. Johnson was a guest of the Vice-Principal 
of Jesus in 1782, in rooms which were probably — 
not positively — "in the southwestern corner of 
the Outer Quadrangle, on the first floor," where, 
and when, he lifted his mighty voice in unbroken 
monologue; and drank gallons of tea, out of 
moderate-sized vessels. 

Green, born in Oxford, and spending many of 
his happiest years there, knew and loved both 
town and University. He went to Magdalen 
Grammar School at the age of eight, and he won 
an Open Fellowship at Jesus at sixteen, before he 
was old enough to go into residence. His biog- 
raphers tell us that he entered college a friendless, 
homeless boy, and that he continued, as an under- 
graduate, to lead a solitary life. His Welsh co- 
students, with their close home-associations, looked 
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upon him as an English interloper, and left him 
much to himself. But he found books in the Li- 
brary, sermons in the stones of Oxford, and good in 
everything. He read enormously ; and he wan- 
dered, in his solitary, studious way, among the spots 
and the buildings which were rich in their asso- 
ciations of ancient times, recalling, as he went, 
the memories of the past, and in his own mind 
combining them and putting them together in 
coherent form. 

While at Jesus, he contributed to the Oxford 
" Chronicle " a series of papers on " Oxford in the 
Eighteenth Century," which attracted some atten- 
tion. He left college in 1859, without distinguish- 
ing himself particularly in the college course. 

His rooms at Jesus are unknown ; and the Hall- 
porter, in 1899, had never heard his namel 
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LINCOLN 

LINCOLN was founded early in the Fifteenth 
Century by a certain Bishop of Lincoln as " a little 
College of Theologians," instituted " to defend the 
mysteries of the Sacred Page, against those igno- 
rant Lajcs who profane, with swinish snouts, its 
most holy pearls." 

Lincoln's most distinguished son, perhaps, was 
the Theologian John Wesley, who went to it two 
centuries later, but it has had, nevertheless, strong 
literary Laics on its list. 

Robert Sanderson, another Bishop of Lincoln, 
and himself a son of Lincoln College, certainly de- 
serves a place in these records, as the accepted 
author of the " Preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer," beginning, " It hath been the wisdom of 
the Church of England," etc., and as the alleged 
author of the " General Thanksgiving," and of the 
" Prayer for All Conditions of Men." 

He entered Lincoln in 1603, he was graduated 
in 1606, when he became a Fellow. Two years 
later he was appointed Reader in Logic. In 1646, 
he was Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity. He was removed by the Parliament in 
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1648, and he was reinstated at the Restoration, in 
1660. 

John Wesley was a Fellow of Lincoln for some 
years, during which period, according to tradition, 
he occupied the rooms variously described in the 
guide-books as being " Over the passage from the 
First Quadrangle into the Chapel Quadrangle," or 
" Between the First and Second Quadrangles " ; 
or " Between the Outer Quadrangle and the 
Chapel Quadrangle." 

His life there was a quiet, but a very busy, one. 
And then and there, he, and his followers, were 
first called " Methodists," on account, it is said, of 
what even their detractors considered to be the 
Method of their madness. The head of the Meth- 
odists lectured upon Greek and Philosophy ; while 
he studied, and diligently, Divinity and Mathe- 
matics. 

Wesley's pulpit, so styled, is still preserved in 
the ante-chapel of Lincoln ; and the earliest duty 
assigned to him after his election to a Fellowship 
of Lincoln, was to preach the St. Michael's Ser- 
mon, on Michaelmas day in 1726. 

Dr. Murray, the present Rector of Lincoln, 
knows of no reason, or authority, for ascribing 
" Wesley's Rooms " to Wesley. They may, of 
course, have been Wesley's ; they have been so 
called by more than one generation of Lincoln- 
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ians, but the Rector fancies them to have been 
the invention of some clever Hall-porter, who 
handed them down to his descendants in the 
lodge for the sake of the shillings which still pour 
in from the reverent pilgrims— especially Ameri- 
can pilgrims — who visit them now, for Wesley's 
sake. The pilgrims are determined to see " Wes- 
ley's Rooms," and these Rooms, where ignorance 
is bliss, will do as well as any others — for a shill- 
ing a head ! 

Southey, in his " Life of Wesley," speaks of the 
scoffing crowds who surrounded Wesley on public 
occasions, and of the attention he attracted be- 
cause of his long and flowing hair, which he re- 
fused to let the barbers touch, on the ground that 
the money spent for dressing it — no small item 
then — would do more good if given to the poor 
and to the needy than to the hair-dressers, who 
needed it not. 

A pupil, and a friend and follower of Wesley at 
Lincoln was John Hervey, author of a once fa- 
mous and exceedingly popular book, with a not 
very cheerful title, " Meditations Among the 
Tombs." He was sent to Lincoln in 1731 ; and 
he is said to have lived there a somewhat idle life 
until he came under the influence of the Metho- 
dists in 1733. He is credited with having been 
one of the quietest, gentlest, most unworldly of 
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men, who was never known to have been in a 
passion ; and, above all, he gave to the poor all 
the no small profits derived from his literary 
work. 

Robert Montgomery, who had already made a 
name for himself by his versification, entered Lin- 
coln, as a Commoner, at the age of twenty-two, in 
February, 1830, paying for his tuition by the prof- 
its of his pen. He was by no means popular with 
his class-mates, some of whom started the rumor, 
which seems to have been more than a rumor, 
that his father was a circus-clown ; and the youth 
was the victim of all sorts of practical jokes. 

It is said of Montgomery that his vanity led 
him to ask the Vice-Chancellor that a certain pub- 
lic examination of him might be postponed until 
vacation, in order to avoid the crowds who were 
sure to gather to listen to the eloquence of " so 
distinguished a poet." The Vice-Chancellor did 
not comply with the request; and it is not re- 
corded that the crowd was unusually dense, either 
in numbers or in intellect. 

In 1832, when Montgomery advertised his forth- 
coming work, "The Messiah," he added, on the 
title-page, that it was "By the Author of 'The 
Omnipresence of the Deity/ " the name of a pre- 
vious work! 

Tradition says, in rather a vague way, that 



Montgomery's rooms, in Lincoln, were "in the 
Farther Quadrangle, East Side, Central." 

The only Literary Landmark which William 
Shakspere is supposed to have left in Oxford was 
William Davenant, said to have been an under- 
graduate of Lincoln. He was unquestionably the 
son of his mother, and he was born at Oxford in 
The Crown Inn, of which his mother was land- 
lady. Master John Aubrey reports her as being a 
beautiful woman, of good wit, but of light import. 
The establishment over which she ruled was de- 
molished, according to tradition, in the last quarter 
of the Eighteenth Century, but its site, on Corn- 
market Street, is said, by certain authorities, to 
be now occupied by a portion of The Roebuck 
Hotel, and consequently to continue in the same 
line of business. Perhaps the present court-yard 
of The Roebuck was the court-yard of The 
Crown, and familiar to the Bard of Avon, who is 
believed to have made this his hostelry on his 
journeyings between Stratford and London. 

There is at this day, nearly opposite The Roe- 
buck, and approached through a little archway, 
an ancient Crown Inn, picturesque to a degree 
in its old-fashioned irregularity of tumble-dowi 
uncomfortable architecture ; but we cannot be cei 
tain that it has any connection, except in nami 
with the establishment over the way. Which t 
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these was " Shakspere's Oxford Hostelry," as the 
present Crown now claims to be, it is not easy to 
determine positively. The present landlady of 
the present Crown, naturally very much inter- 
ested in her subject, says, without apparent reason, 
that her Crown is as old as Shakspere's and Dave- 
nant's time. That, so far as she can learn, it was 
always called The Crown. That there is hardly 
any possibility of a town of Oxford's size having 
two inns in the same street, bearing the same name, 
and the same sign. That The Roebuck is un- 
questionably modern, as it now stands ; that the 
fact that The Crown, as Shakspere knew it, 
stood on " the left hand side of the road " might 
mean either side of the road, because " the left 
hand side of the road " would, of course, be one 
side of the road, as one travelled from London to 
Stratford and the other side of the road, as one 
journeyed from Stratford to London. And upon 
these facts she bases her claim. 

It is as curious as it is perplexing to read the 
varieties of views contained in the various annals 
of Oxford as to the actual site of this Crown Inn 
of the Davenants. Mr. C. J. H. Fletcher, in his 
somewhat elaborate " History of the Church of St. 
Martin," placed the inn "on the East Side of Corn- 
market Street, opposite the Church/' This would 
point to The Roebuck, although The Roebuck 
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is by no means directly opposite the church, 
The Golden Cross, a very ancient tavern, being 
much nearerto the corner. Murray, in his " Hand- 
book of Oxfordshire," says that the site of the 
Crown is now occupied by the Metropolitan Bank, 
on the west side. 

Aga's " Plan of Oxford/' an original copy of 
which, much worn and torn, is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, shows distinctly, a narrow coun- 
try lane running between the grave-yard of St. 
Martin's Church and the site of the Bank, which 
seems to occupy the old site of the front of the 
present Crown ; and this would show the present 
Crown to have been, in days gone by, at least "op- 
posite the church." 

But later and very careful and conscientious 
and intelligent inquirers have established what 
they consider to be undoubtedly the site as on the 
west side of Cornmarket Street No. 3, south of 
The Roebuck, and on premises now occupied 
by a firm of tailors, Messrs. Hookham & Gadney. 
The old Crown Inn, they say, was pulled down 
in 1773, when an unquestionably old Inn, over the 
way, which was in the habit of changing its 
name, thought this a good opportunity to call 
itself The Crown ; and as The Crown it is still 
known. 

Not many years ago a workman, making some 
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repairs in the second story of the present tailor's 
shop, and in the room which is supposed to have 
been Shakspere's— everything in this connection 
seems to be " supposed " — found under a plaster, 
or canvas, covering on the walls, interlaced letters, 
Latin texts and inscriptions which are supposed — 
again "supposed " — to belong to Elizabethan times. 
All these interlaced letters and Elizabethan texts 
are now once more covered with modern wall- 
paper of ugly design ; and nobody can tell what 
is behind it, although the hewn timbers go back 
to the end of the Sixteenth Century. 

All this is set down here, too fully perhaps, by 
the present searcher, because it interested him so 
greatly during his six weeks in Oxford. He apol- 
ogizes for its prominence, moved thereto by the 
fact that so many of the present-day Oxford an- 
tiquaries, who so kindly showed him things, 
showed him the things, without apology, which 
appealed to them, but which had nothing what- 
ever to do with his own line of research. To oblige 
his friends he has wasted hours in looking for a 
window, or the spot where a window might pos- 
sibly have been, out of which, perhaps, may have 
looked some college Founder or Benefactor, whose 
name he never heard of before, and never wants to 
hear of again. His Founders are type-founders 
only. The only Benefactors he cares for — in Ox- 
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ford at least — are the men who have conferred 
benefits with their pens. 

At the original Crown, wherever it was, Dave- 
nant, when he was ten or twelve years old, wrote 
an alleged "poem" bearing the title, "In Remem- 
brance of Master William Shakspere," which, how- 
ever, was not published until many years later. 

Born in Oxford, Davenant, according to Wood, 
went to the school of a noted Latinist and Grecian, 
who taught privately in All Souls Parish, or in the 
Free School adjoining to Magdalen College. Au- 
brey says he fears that Davenant was drawn from 
school before he was wise enough; but Wood 
thinks that the youth was educated in academic 
learning at Lincoln College in 1620 or 1621, or 
thereabouts, and that "he obtained there some 
smattering in logic; but his geny, which was 
always opposed to it, led him into the pleasant 
paths of poetry, so that he wanted much of uni- 
versity learning ; yet he made as high and noble 
flights in the poetical faculty as fancy could ad- 
vance without it." 

Wood presumes that Davenant made but a short 
stay at college; and some authorities claim that 
Davenant's whole life at college, as Wood has set 
it down, rests upon mere presumptive evidence. 

In St. Martin's Church Shakspere is said to 
have stood as godfather to the infant Davenant, 
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holding the babe in his arms before the font, and 
taking the vows which, no doubt, as is the usual 
way in such cases, he never thought of again. But 
this, as in all matters relating to Shakspere, is 
once more mere presumptive evidence. 

Shakspere himself did not sign the registry of 
Davenant's birth, and his name, if it be his name, 
was probably in the handwriting of the parish- 
clerk. 

Of the original St. Martin's Church nothing 
now remains but a renewed, and restored, tower, 
looking as modern and fresh as chisel can make it. 
And little is left in Oxford which is associated 
with Shakspere, but the name of the most famous 
and familiar of his heroes. 

On a dead wall, in the summer of 1899, near 
to The Crown Inn, and near to the Church of 
Shakspere's St. Martin's, was posted a notice to 
the effect that certain household goods would be 
sold publicly at the Corn Exchange by Hamlet & 
Dulake, Auctioneers. And the natural query of 
the Shaksperean student was: "Why Dulake?" 

The front of St. Martin's, as being at the junc- 
tion of four of the most important thoroughfares of 
Oxford, to wit, High Street, Queen Street, St. 
Aldate Street, and Cornmarket Street, was, not 
infrequently, the scene of those famous Town and 
Gown encounters which have become historic; 
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and the narrations of which have sometimes be- 
come Homeric. There are said to be records of 
Town and Gown Rows as early as the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Centuries. And, no doubt, the 
scholars and the citizens have been in occasional 
active antagonism from the earliest period of the 
academic history of Oxford. They rowed, from 
the beginning, by tongue and by arms, upon all 
sorts of subjects; prices of provisions, of house- 
rents, of lodging, of table-board, and even upon 
points of social dress and etiquette. And, in the 
early days, they did not always fight with their 
fists. They went at it, if not with tongs and ham- 
mers, at least with knives, daggers, battle-axes, 
swords, cudgels, stones, and cross-bows. The an- 
cient Statutes of the University show that the 
students were usually armed, in feudal times, as 
a mere matter of the necessity of self-protection, 
in a state of semi-civilization. We read that one 
who merely threatened a fellow-student with bod- 
ily harm was fined twelve pence ; that he " who 
committed an assault by pushing with the shoul- 
der or by smiting with the fist," not only in the 
foot-ball field, but in the streets or the quads, 
paid four shillings for the privilege ; but if he hit 
with a cudgel or stone, it cost him two shillings 
and eight pence more. Ten shillings was the 
charge for striking an enemy with a short knife, 
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long knife, battle-axe, dagger or other warlike im- 
plement. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Verdant Green, 
who is always cropping up in Oxford, once met 
the Illiterati at the Carfax, when he saw, and felt, 
and, by the aid of his friends, conquered. There 
is still preserved a touching picture of the great 
Giglamps, with brown paper and vinegar upon 
his lacerated forehead, celebrating at The Roe- 
buck this victory over the Townsmen, assisted in 
his paeans by Mr. Bouncer, Mr. Flexable Shanks, 
Mr. Charles Larkyns, and last but by no means 
least, by the Putney Pet, a Professional Prize 
Fighter imported from London for the occasion; 
who was smuggled, in cap and gown, into the 
affray, to the great surprise and discomfiture of 
the civic enemy. Verily, times are changed. But 
there were giants in those days ! The Town and 
Gown Row, like certain other things in Oxford, 
good and bad, is now, happily for Gown and for 
Town, a thing of the past. 

Lincoln, in the early years of its career, was 
rather severe in its rules in regard to the language 
of its students ; and we are told that one John 
Taverner, in 1652, was fined thirteen shillings and 
four pence "for swearing two oaths, as did ap- 
pear upon testimony." Unfortunately there is no 
record of what John said! 
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Thirteen shillings and fourpence, like all pounds, 
pence, and shillings, went farther two hundred and 
fifty years ago than they do now. Thirteen shill- 
ings and fourpence is equal in American currency 
to about three dollars and forty-one cents; and, 
it can easily be reckoned, if such laws were made, 
and rigidly enforced, by the institutions of learn- 
ing on the western side-Atlantic, and in our own 
times, that the incomes of all colleges would be 
considerably increased. 

It was less expensive for the dogs of Lincoln to 
bite than to bark, for it seems that in October, 
1639, two Fellows (Fellows not always, but very 
often, are Tutors or Professors, be it remarked) did 
fall out and fight. Richard Kilbye's head " was 
sore bruised and beaten " by John Webberley ; and 
the College ordered Webberley " to pay the charge 
of the surgeon for healing Mr. Kilbye's face." The 
pugnacious John escaped more cheaply, probably, 
than did the profane John ; notwithstanding the 
highly moral sentiment that the hands of little 
Fellows were never meant to scratch each others 
eyes out. 
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MAGDALEN 

Magdalen College, generally called, but no- 
body knows exactly why, " Maudlin/' founded by 
William de Waynflete in 1456, was pronounced by 
Wood to be " the most noble and rich structure in 
the learned world ; and its water-walks (' pleasant 
meanders' he called them) he looked upon as 
being " as delectable as the banks of Eurotas, which 
were shaded by bay-trees, under which Apollo 
himself was wont to walk, and to sing his lays." 

All the students of Magdalen, in its early days, 
were turned out of the Hall at Curfew Time, not- 
withstanding the attraction the fire had for them 
in cold and rainy weather ; except on Saints' Days, 
when they were permitted to remain and enter- 
tain themselves, and each other, by the singing of 
ballads and catches, and the reading of historical 
chronicles in prose and verse. The gates were 
closed at eight in winter, at nine in summer; and 
no one was excused on any consideration if not 
within the precincts at those hours. The Dining 
Halls were carpeted with rushes, into which all 
sorts of refuse was thrown, and they were not 
swept out until they became unendurable, which 
was about once a fortnight, and then not thor- 
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oughly. No wonder that thereby were generated 
" The Sweating Sickness " and other plagues of 
the Tudor period. 

The students of Magdalen, like the students of 
sister colleges, were not subject to much discipline; 
and they resented rather roughly any discipline 
meted out to them, or to any one of them. One 
young man was caught, in 1586, killing a deer in 
the Forest of Shotover, and he was imprisoned. 
The next time the convicting judge appeared in 
Oxford the whole University appeared, violently, 
against him ; and Magdalen's appearance was par- 
ticularly vindictive. The students betook them- 
selves to the top of the Tower; and waiting until 
Lord Norreys should pass by, they sent down a 
shower of stones upon him and upon his retinue, 
wounding some, and endangering the lives of 
others. It is said that " upon the foresight of this 
storm divers had got boards, others tables, on their 
heads, to keep them from it, and that if my Lord 
had not been in his coach he would certainly have 
been killed." 

William Tyndale, the Translator of the Bible, 
was one of the first of the great sons of Magdalen. 
He was at Magdalen Hall as early as 1510, when, 
according to Wood, " he sucked in the doctrines of 
Luther." According to Foxe, Tyndale, while at 
Oxford, besides improving himself in the knowl- 
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edge of tongues and other liberal arts, gave 
especial attention to the study of Theology ; and 
he read privately, to certain students and Fellows 
of Magdalen College, some parcel of divinity ; in- 
structing them in the knowledge and truth of the 
Scriptures. 

Tyndale's rooms were, probably, over a now 
stoned-up door-way, in St. Swithin's Quadrangle 
— always called a " Quad " — west of the ancient 
house of the Grammar Master. But nothing of 
Tyndale's home is now left. 

John Foxe, the Martyrologist, was appointed 
a Probationary Fellow of Magdalen in 1538 and 
a Fellow in 1539. "For this Foundation," he 
wrote in later years, *' as there have been, and be 
yet, many students bound to yield thanks unto 
God, so I must needs confess to be one, except I 
will be unkind." Nevertheless, he was unkind 
enough, in 1545, to resign his Fellowship on the 
grounds that he could not consent to be forced 
to attend College-chapel regularly ; to promise to 
take holy orders within seven years of his election 
as Fellow, or to take the vows of celibacy. 

His wife, who was, no doubt, the cause of all 
this, it may be added, bore him a number of chil- 
dren ; and she is credited by him, and by others, 
with having been possessed of all the womanly 
virtues ! 
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Sir Thomas Bodley, the famous founder of the 
Bodleian Library, entered Magdalen upon the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth. He received his degree of 
B. A. in 1563, when he went as a Fellow to Mer- 
ton, with which College he is now chiefly asso- 
ciated. 

William Camden was sent to Magdalen in 1566, 
but what was his condition or position there it is 
not easy now to determine. Anthony Wood says 
that he was simply a chorister, perfecting himself 
in grammar-learning in the Free School, hard by. 
He left Magdalen to go to Pembroke, and later to 
Christ Church. 

John Lyly was at Magdalen three years after 
Camden. Wood says that he (Lyly) was always 
averse to the crabbed studies of logic and philoso- 
phy. " For so it was that his geny being natur- 
ally bent to the pleasant paths of poetry (as if 
Apollo had given him a wreath of his own bays, 
without snatching or struggling) he did, in a man- 
ner, neglect academical studies, yet not so much 
but that he took the degree in arts. ... At 
that time he was esteemed at the University as a 
noted wit, rare poet, comical and facetious." 

Samuel Daniel, "the most noted Poet and 
Historian of his time," says Wood, was a Com- 
moner at Magdalen Hall (not College), where he 
continued about three years. "His geny being 
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more prone to easier and smoother studies than 
to pecking and hewing at logic, he exercised it 
much in English history and poetry, of which he 
gave several ingenious specimens." 

Wood says that George Withers was sent to 
Magdalen in the year 1604, or thereabout, when, 
Wood adds, he made some proficiency, with much 
ado in academic learning. But it seems, accord- 
ing to the same authority, that Withers's " geny 
being addicted to things more trivial, he was 
taken home after he had spent about three years 
in the same house." Other, and later, authorities 
believe that owing to domestic and financial diffi- 
culties he was removed from college without ob- 
taining a degree. 

Wood, judging from a portrait of Withers, de- 
clares that he was of a quick and smart counte- 
nance. He seems to have gone back to Oxford 
for a short time in 1624, when he kept a victual- 
ling-house, and was much esteemed for his facetious 
company ; and he is reported to have been able to 
make verses as fast as he could write them. The 
only verses by which he is remembered now, be- 
gin : " Should I, wasting in despair, die because 
a woman's fair ? " Whether the words refer to 
Mrs. Withers, who, according to Aubrey, was also 
a great wit, and who could write verses too, is 
not recorded. As she was fair to Withers, it is 
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not unlikely that he cared a good deal how (air 
she was. 

In " Abuse Whipt and Stript " Withers wrote 
of his undergraduate life : 

" I did as other idle freshmen do, 

Long for to see the Fell of Osney, too. 

But yet indeed may not I grieve to tell 

I never drank of Aristotle's well. 

• • • • • • • 

There having seen enough, and there withal 

Got some experience at the tennis-ball." 

These lines might easily have been made as 
quickly as they could be written. 

Joseph Addison, while at Queen's College, on 
the strength of certain clever Latin verses, ob- 
tained a "Demyship" at Magdalen in 1689, where 
he graduated with honors and with a reputation 
for eminent respectability; and where he wrote 
much, and began to make those rare promises of 
literary distinction which he was, in later life, to 
fulfil in so remarkable a degree. 

Mr. J. Wells, in his " Oxford and Its Colleges," 
defines " Demies," in Waynflete's day, as " Mem- 
bers of the Foundation of Magdalen, who were ad- 
mitted at twelve, and who received only half the 
allowance of a Fellow." " The Century Diction- 
ary," in our own day, defines a " Demyship " as 
one of certain scholarships at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, namely, eight, Senior, of the annual 
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value of one hundred pounds each, open to 
members of the University, who have passed all 
the examinations requisite for the degree of B. A. 
And thirty, Junior, of the annual value of fifty 
pounds each." 

Addison's life at Magdalen lasted for some 
years ; but concerning his habits, tastes, and friend- 
ships there, and at Queen's, from whence he mi- 
grated to Magdalen, very little is known. Mag- 
dalen gave him his Master's Degree in 1693, 
elected him a Probationary Fellow in 1697, and 
an actual Fellow in 1698. His Fellowship he 
retained until 171 1. 

His name is perpetuated in " Addison's Walk," 
along the banks of the Cherwell, although there is 
nothing to show that Addison walked it longer, or 
oftener, than he walked any other walk, or than 
did any other man ! Still, it is a beautiful walk, 
well worth the walking for its own sake, and for 
the sake of Addison. 

Addison's rooms, with an outlook on to the 
Walk, and toward the Great Oak, were in a 
building now no longer standing, but views of 
which are still preserved in the College Library; 
some contemporary hand, on one particular old 
print, having designated Addison's windows. 

William Collins went to Queen's College in 
1740; but in the next year he gained the valuable 
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" Demyship " of Magdalen ; and as long as he re- 
mained in Oxford this latter College was his home. 
Like certain other " Demys," we are sorry to learn 
that Collins was given to dissipation ; that he was 
contemptuous of academical pedants, and of col- 
lege discipline generally; that, at Magdalen, he 
was guilty of not a little very fair verse ; and that 
he was not dissipated enough to forfeit his degree ; 
although he left Oxford in debt to his tradesmen. 

It is rather discouraging to think that so many 
of the Men of Letters who distinguished Magdalen 
in its history by their presence, did not, while at 
Magdalen, distinguish themselves. And it must 
be a comfort to Magdalen to have had a Tyndale 
and an Addison to leaven the lump of under- 
graduate indifference. 

George Home was graduated from University 
College in 1749, and became a Fellow of Magda- 
len in 1750. He was made the President of this 
College in 1768. He was Vice-Chancellor and 
Chancellor of the University; and he became 
Dean of Canterbury in 1781, retaining, however, 
the headship of Magdalen until 1790; the double 
duty, as was natural, breaking down his nerves 
and his health. He died two years later as Bishop 
of Norwich. He is said to have been familiar 
with Oxford and Canterbury; and, by reason of 
his frequent journeys, equally familiar with the 
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country lying between them ; but to have known 
almost nothing else in a topographical way. 

The work with which, to the great mass of Bib- 
lical students, his name is now associated, " The 
Commentary on the Psalms," was done in the 
room of the President of Magdalen, where John- 
son and Boswell visited him, in 1776, when John- 
son drank innumerable cups of tea, and pro- 
nounced himself as being very much impressed 
by his host. 

Edward Gibbon says : " I was matriculated in 
the University as a Gentleman Commoner [in 
1752] before I had accomplished the fifteenth 
year of my age. ... I arrived at Oxford 
with a stock of erudition that might have puzzled 
a doctor, and a degree of ignorance of which a 
school-boy would have been ashamed. . . . 
My apartments [in Magdalen] consisted of three 
elegant and well furnished rooms, in the New 
Building, a stately pile." It is still called New 
Building, although it was twenty years old when 
Gibbon saw it first. 

The connection between Gibbon and Magdalen 
was not long, nor was it profitable, either to col- 
lege or to collegian ; and no son of Oxford has 
ever spoken so disrespectfully, or so bitterly, of his 
Alma Mater. The future historian, as he has told 
us, was but a lad when he entered Magdalen, in 
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1752; and he was still a lad when its gates were 
shut upon him about a year later, because he had 
entered the Church of Rome. 

How just were his complaints it is hardly nec- 
essary here to try to determine. But his com- 
plaints were many; and the Men of Magdalen, 
who are all its lovers, do not care much to speak 
of Gibbon, to this day. A delicate boy of fifteen 
or sixteen is hardly the best judge of what is good 
for himself or for other boys ; and Gibbon, in the 
matter of Magdalen, at least, never grew into his 
seventeenth year. "To the University of Ox- 
ford," he wrote, when he was a good deal of a 
man in other respects, " To the University of Ox- 
ford I acknowledge no obligation, and she will as 
readily renounce me for a Son as I am willing to 
disclaim her for a Mother. I spent fourteen 
months at Magdalen College; they proved the 
most idle and unprofitable of my whole life. The 
reader," he continued, "will pronounce between 
the school and the scholar. My college forgot to 
instruct " [in the matter of his religious educa- 
tion], he said, " I forgot to return [to the Com- 
munion-table from which at his entrance he had 
been-forbidden on account of his youth]. And I 
was myself forgotten by the first magistrate of the 
University. Without a single lecture, either pub- 
lic or private, either Christian or Protestant, with- 
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out any academical subscription, without any Epis- 
copal ordination I was left, by light of my 
catechism, to grope my way to the Chapel and to 
the Communion-table, where I was admitted, with- 
out question as to how far, or by what means, I 
might be qualified to receive the sacrament." 

The unprejudiced reader, in pronouncing be- 
tween scholar and school, unless he feels that the 
scholar greatly exaggerates, will probably lay the 
onus of " The Decline and Fall " to the fault of 
them both 1 

John Wilson, better known as "Christopher 
North," was graduated from Magdalen in 1807. 
He was a Gentleman Commoner, and he made a 
most decided mark for himself, not only with his 
head but with his heels, and his arms, and with 
the rest of his physical anatomy. He was, even 
at college, what is called " a character ; " but a fine, 
manly, breezy, intellectual, enthusiastic character, 
as he was throughout life. He boxed, he ran, he 
rode, he walked, he sculled, he dived, he swam, he 
skated ; he tramped from Oxford to London in a 
night ; and he jumped the Cherwell where it was 
twenty-three feet in width. 

In 1806, while he was doing all these extraordi- 
nary physical things, he set himself down, with no 
whip-cord or wet towel around his head, and calmly 
wrote a poem on "The Study of Greek and 
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Roman Architecture," which won the Newdigate 
Prize. 

Charles Reade was an Oxfordshire man. He 
went to school at Iffley and at Staines. In 1831 
he went to Magdalen as a " Demy." In 1842 he 
became a Fellow. In 1844, and again in 1849, 
he was Bursar. In 1849 he was Dean of Arts — 
when he attracted some small attention, in college 
circles, by wearing a green coat and brass buttons 
— and he was elected Vice-President of the College 
in 1851. 

In 1899 the Hall-porter of Magdalen, who had 
been connected with the College for many years, 
remembered Reade, and remembered Reade's 
rooms. But he did not remember whether they 
were in " No. One New Building" or in "No. 
Two." He was a little uncertain he said. And 
it is this little uncertainty which is so trying to the 
Landmarker who wants to know, in Oxford and 
elsewhere. 

Reade's biographers, fortunately, have some- 
thing of certainty in their composition, and they 
place Reade in " a suite of five rooms at No. Two 
New Building, beautifully situated, and looking 
southward over the Cloisters and the Tower." 

He retained these chambers during his later con- 
nection with the College, although very much of 
his time was spent in London. 
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John Connington went up to University College 
in June, 1843, but very soon after was given a 
" Demeship " at Magdalen, where he remained 
until 1846, when he returned to University to 
spend the rest of his university life, and to prepare 
his edition of " Virgil." 

John Richard Green, a native of Oxford, as we 
have seen, went, when he was eight years of age, 
to Magdalen Grammar School, then held in a 
small room within the precincts of the College. 
When he was a little older he took part, from 
choice and with wrapt enthusiasm, in the May- 
morning procession of the Magdalen Choir-boys, 
to sing "The Hymn to the Trinity" on the Col- 
lege Tower ; and once he received a prize at the 
hands of a Master of the School who was the last 
man in Oxford to wear the wig of other days, 
and who remembered and knew Dr. Johnson in 
life. 

Green's desire was to enter Magdalen College, 
but it was otherwise decreed, and he went to Jesus 
College in 1854. 

"The Oxford Directory" for 1899 says that the 
ceremony of chanting the Te Deutn on Magdalen 
Towers on the First of May — in pursuance of an 
ancient custom — now brings together a crowd of 
listeners in the street below, who are willing to rise 
as early as five A.M. ; and that at its close the bells 
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break forth, and there is a great blowing of horns 
by street-boys, which last adds, naturally, but 
little to the solemnity of the occasion. 

One familiar with the ways of college-boys in 
American university towns might accuse the 
freshmen of blowing these horns, if freshmen 
were ever known to get up with the sun, or before 
it — even for the sake of blowing horns ! 

Magdalen Choir and Magdalen School have 
been almost as important, in their day, and in 
their way, as Magdalen College itself ; and from 
them many a good student has been sent into 
Magdalen, and into other colleges as well. 

When it was threatened, during the Reforma- 
tion, to destroy both of these ancient institutions, 
the Citizens of Oxford prayed for the preservation 
of the School ; and happily their prayer was 
granted. " The better part of them," they peti- 
tioned, "were able nowhere else to bring up their 
children in good learning ; or to have them given, 
as well, meat, drink, clothes, and lodging, so freely 
and so economically; and so they attained to 
Logic and other faculties at the charge of the said 
college as before, and little or nothing at the 
charge of their parents." 

Professor Max Mtiller, whose chapters of " Liter- 
ary Recollections " in his " Auld Lang Syne " have 
been so frequently, and will be so frequently, 
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quoted here, made his homes in Oxford (which 
were first in High Street, nearly opposite Magda- 
len, and later at No. 7 Norham Gardens, backing 
upon the University Park), the centre of every- 
thing that was interesting and delightful in an in- 
tellectual way. He entertained all the Lights of 
Literature who had been in Oxford in his time, 
and among others Emerson, Lowell, and Holmes 
were his guests in the Norham Gardens house, 
in which, it may be mentioned, most of these 
lines were written. Holmes was very happy 
there during more than one of the " Hundred 
Days" of his old age. "I had the pleasure of 
showing him Jthe old buildings of Oxford," wrote 
Max Muller. " He seemed to know them all, 
and had something to ask and to say about every 
one. When we came to Magdalen College he 
wanted to see, and to measure, the elms. He was 
very proud of some elms in America, and he had 
actually brought some string with which he had 
measured the largest tree he knew in his own 
country. He proceeded to measure one of our 
finest elms at Magdalen, and when he found that 
it was larger than his American giant, he stood be- 
fore it, admiring it without a single word of envy 
or disappointment." 

One who has often stood and admired those 
Magdalen elms, big and noble as they are, cannot 
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help thinking that there was some little shrinkage 
in that string of Dr. Holmes's, during his passage 
over the Atlantic, or that his own giant elm had 
held its breath and drawn itself in at his em- 
brace. 

It is only just to Oxford and to Magdalen to 
say, in this connection, that G. V. Cox, in his 
" Recollections of Oxford," states that he recol- 
lected the collapse of the famous " Magdalen oak," 
which was twenty-one feet nine inches in girth, 
which stood at the entrance of what were then 
commonly called " Magdalen Water Walks/' and 
which, in the middle of the night, accompanied by 
a violent rushing noise, fell down, literally of old 
age, in 1789. It was certainly a giant in years, and 
in bulk ; it is believed to have antedated the Col- 
lege ; and it is greatly to be regretted that it did 
not wait a century longer, that it might have given 
the Autocrat, the Poet, the Guardian Angel, and 
the Professor, a chance to have further stretched 
his string. 

To the Max Miiller house on High Street went, 
once for dinner, bed, and breakfast, during the 
Long Vacation, Mr. Tennyson. He seems to have 
been a little trying to his hostess, for he did not 
like the sauce on the salmon at dinner, and he said 
so frankly; while he declared, at breakfast, that 
" mutton chops were the staple of every bad inn 
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in England." This was all very true, no doubt ; 
but not altogether polite, even for a poet. He 
made himself agreeable in other respects, however, 
and, like almost all great men, he smoked a great 
dealt 
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MERTON 

Merton claims to be the Mother of the Col- 
leges of Oxford. It was founded in 1264, by 
Walter de Merton, at Maiden, in Surrey ; and 
ten years later it was removed to Oxford, where 
its Founder established it as a precedent for all the 
colleges, and made its constitution a model for 
the other institutions in both the English Univer- 
sities. 

Ingram, in his " Memorials of Oxford," says : 
" The students were no longer dispersed through 
the streets and lanes of the city, dwelling in iso- 
lated houses, halls, inns or hostels, subject to du- 
bious control and precarious discipline ; but placed 
under the immediate superintendence of tutors 
and governors ; and lodged in comfortable cham- 
bers. This was little less than an academical 
revolution ; and a new order of things may be 
dated from this memorable era." Wade adds 
that not only was the first Common-room fitted 
up at Merton, but that Merton established the 
first College Library. 

Murray's " Guide," usually reliable, says that 
the present Common Room, at Merton, dating 
from 1667, is the oldest now standing in the Uni- 
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versity, and it puts on record one of the customs 
of the place — " When dinner is ended here, as at 
Pembroke, the table is struck, by the Senior Fel- 
low, three times with a trencher. These strokes 
summon the butler, who enters in his book what 
each Fellow has had of the buttery supplies. The 
grace-cup is then handed round, and another 
stroke of the trencher summons the Bible-clerk to 
say grace." 

Wade describes, in a foot-note, the curious ob- 
servance in ancient days of what was called " Mer- 
ton Black Night," which was " a species of diver- 
sion observed when the Dean kept the Bachelors 
at disputation until twelve at night. It consisted 
in breaking open the buttery and kitchen doors, 
rifling them of their stores, and making merry 
with the spoil.'* When Deans and Bachelors so 
diverted themselves and made merry, what could 
be expected of the students, who, by the Founder, 
were so kindly and so thoughtfully placed under 
the careful charge of the Bachelors and Deans in 
question ? 

Mr. Anthony Wood has preserved some ac- 
counts of Merton hazing, in his days (about 1647- 
1650), in which the traditional horse-play some- 
times took serious forms. On All Saints' Eve, and 
on other Eves, and Saints' Days, up to Christmas, 
as well as on Shrove Tuesdays, the freshmen, in 
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. state of absolute nudity, were put upon a form 
placed upon the High Table, where they were 
forced to orate, in prose or in verse — to sing a 
song, tell a story, or turn a hand-spring — always 
to be punished for their efforts by some brutal 
treatment. We learn, from later chronicles, that 
" under the Commonwealth these Old World jovi- 
alities were disused at Merton ; and soon after- 
wards died out." It is to be regretted that New 
World "jovialities" of the same nature should, 
under the Republic in America, survive so long 
and die so hard a death ! 

The American Undergraduate can, however, be 
a gentleman, even in his " jovialities " — when he 
tries. And not infrequently he tries! As was 
said, one night not long ago at a certain Football 
Dinner, given to celebrate a great Football vic- 
tory, when the Toastmaster was peculiarly com- 
plimentary to the Poet : 

" Oh the toughness of their toughness, when they're tough ! 
And the roughness of their roughness, when they're rough ! 
But the toughness of their toughness, 
And the roughness of their roughness, 
Are not in it with the guffness of their guff. " 

" Guff " is undergraduate for taffy ! 

It is not an easy matter now to determine what, 
or who, were the University Sports before the 
development of Cricket and Football, and before 
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Boat-racing became a national pastime in Britain. 
In the multitudinous literature of Oxford, one 
finds, here and there, allusion, in early days, to 
poaching in the forest. Merton had a ball court, 
at the west end of the Chapel, until the Eigh- 
teenth Century. One writer of that period speaks 
of no less than three tennis-courts, together with 
billiard -tables, nine -pin and skittle-alleys, as 
" being frequented by the Academical youth." 
He also alludes to boating, to gunnery, to phae- 
ton-driving, to horsemanship, to tumbling in the 
hay, to leaping, to wrestling, to playing at quoits, 
to archery, and to fives. There are ancient rules 
against bull-baiting and cock-fighting and against 
the attending of the same. But, nevertheless, 
G. V. Cox, in his " Recollections of Oxford," tells 
of a prize fight, in 1824, where an undergraduate 
Viscount acted as second for one professional 
combatant, while an undergraduate Baronet held 
the sponge for another. 

The same historian, a delightfully gossipy old 
gentleman, with a wonderfully prolonged power of 
recollection, for he begins to recollect in 1789, and 
he stops recollecting in i860, says that "in the 
spring of 1819 appeared a silly sort of anomalous 
vehicle, called a Velocipede, in which the motion 
was half-riding and half-walking; it had a run/ 9 
he says, " but turned out to be no go" The italics 
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are his own. " The only gentleman " [italicized] 
" I ever saw venturning to use one, was a Fellow 
and Tutor of New College. His name, curiously 
enough, was Walker [also italicized]. When he 
dismounted he exclaimed (like the Irishman who 
took a ride in the bottomless sedan-chair), * Well, 
if it were not for the fashion, I would as lieve 
walk.' " 

In 1899 the son, or rather the daughter, of the 
velocipede, calling herself a bicycle, absolutely in- 
fested Oxford, like a plague of locusts. She was 
"all the go" there was; her inhabitant, in ninety 
cases out of a hundred, was a young woman, 
going somewhere, with a handle-bar and an um- 
brella in one fist, a handle-bar and a book or a par- 
cel in the other ; and no man who could get into a fly 
or on top of a tram-car "would as lieve walk" 
through High Street or the Cornmarket, if she 
were in his wake. For she had no hand left to 
sound her gong ; and if she did not run into him 
or on to him, she made him wish he were armor- 
plated by a sedan-chair ! 

The Hon. George C. Broderick, in his " Memo- 
rials of Merton," says that while there is no inher- 
ent impossibility of Roger Bacon having taught, or 
lectured, at Merton, as tradition hath it, there is 
no proof of his not having done so ! 

He is said to have died at the Franciscan Mon- 
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astery not far from the Castle. But no sign of it is 
now left. 

As in the case of Bacon, so in the case of Chau- 
cer, everything is left in uncertainty and in doubt. 
Both the Universities claim him. Cambridge, on 
the strength of his familiarity with that town, as 
shown in one of the " Tales " ; Oxford, on account 
of the knowledge of Oxford which he exhibits in 
another "Tale." In each instance this acquaint- 
ance may have been the result of some undergrad- 
uate experience, or it may have been merely the 
result of close observation during some unrecorded 
Pilgrimage to either place. At all events, it has 
been pretty clearly established that the Philosophi- 
cal Strode, one of the most illustrious ornaments 
of Merton, was a friend, and perhaps at Merton the 
host, of Chaucer ; and Merton, therefore, may set 
down Chaucer as one of its Literary Landmarks 
with a shadow more of reason than have any other 
of the sister institutions in the sister University. 

Wood says that " Wycliffe was educated from his 
first coming to Oxford, at this College [Merton]; 
but that he left the College because it was weary 
of him, being a man of turbulent spirit." He was, 
according to other and varied authorities, first a 
Commoner of Queen's, then a Fellow of Merton, 
and then a member, or perhaps a Fellow, of 
Balliol. 
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Thomas Bod ley, whose lasting monument, the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, is one of the most 
marked of the Literary Landmarks of the world, 
was graduated from Magdalen in 1563, to become 
a Probationary Fellow of Merton. In 1564 he 
was an actual Fellow. The next year he began a 
series of Greek lectures in the College Hall, with- 
out stipend, but so much to the benefit of his 
pupils and to the satisfaction of his peers, that the 
Society granted him an annual fee of four marks, 
and made the lectureship permanent. He re- 
ceived his degree of M. A. in 1566, and he lectured 
on Natural Philosophy in the University Schools. 
In 1569 he became a Proctor; and as such he 
closed his active participation in university life. 

In 1597-98 he offered to restore to its former 
use that room which was then all that remained 
of the old Public Library. "And thus I con- 
cluded," he said, " to set up my staff at the Li- 
brary door in Oxon, being thoroughly persuaded 
that, in my solitude and surcease from the Com- 
monwealth affairs, I could not busy myself to any 
better purpose than by converting the place to 
the public use of students." 

It is recorded that so long as Bodley remained 
in Oxford he passed whole days in that Library, 
for books could not be taken out ; but the Library 
was open to all scholars for seven or eight hours 
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each day. " You might therefore always see," he 
said, " many of these greedily enjoying the ban- 
quets prepared for them, which gave me no small 
pleasure." 

Bodley was buried, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, in Merton Chapel. He left a large sum of 
money to buy mourning for his funeral and to 
furnish a dinner thereafter, the same to be dis- 
tributed among many persons, including sixty- 
seven poor scholars; that is, scholars poor in 
purse but not in intellect. 

Anthony Wood was not only a Gownsman, but 
a Townsman, of Oxford. He was born in Ox- 
ford, in one of the old houses opposite Merton ; 
he was, as a boy, at the Choir School of New 
College, he was matriculated at Merton, and at 
Merton he died and was buried. His birthplace 
is set down by Thomas Hearne, as having been 
Portionist's, or Postmaster's Hall, in St. John the 
Baptist Street, now Merton Street. 

His first school was at the west end of the 
present Queen Street, opposite the south end of 
New Hall Street. 

Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson, " B. A. Oxon," au- 
thor of a most readable book called " The Annals 
of Oxford," in which he modestly asserted that 
he knew " nearly everything about Oxford in the 
dark ages/' spoke in 1870 rather disrespectfully 
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concerning Anthony Wood, whom he termed 
"the strangest and least agreeable creature who 
ever rendered important service to English litera- 
ture." "A large, lean, gaunt man, with a sour 
face, stooping shoulders and shambling gait, An- 
thony Wood," he wrote, " had a sharp, spiteful 
temper, that in no way belied the querulous ex- 
pression of a countenance which was forbidding 
without being misshapen." ' 

If Mr. Wood really did have "a sharp, spiteful 
temper," which is not unlikely, it is perhaps for- 
tunate for Mr. Jeaffreson that Mr. Wood had been 
dead for some time when these lines were printed. 
Mr. Jeaffreson went on to say that Wood, " pos- 
sessing no intellect that qualified him for higher 
work than the labor of grubbing and ferreting 
through old parchments for facts of compara- 
tively small importance, spent his life in the con- 
genial toil of an antiquary, surrounded by materi- 
als adapted to his peculiar kind of curiosity." 
This, as coming from Mr. Jeaffreson, might have 
hurt the feelings of the present chronicler and 
grubber after facts, were it not for his realization 
of the truth that Mr. Jeaffreson had, in two good- 
sized volumes, been doing the very same thing 
himself, frequently quoting Mr. Anthony Wood 
in the doing of it. And this encourages the pres- 
ent ferreter to quote, not only Mr. Wood, but 
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also Mr. Jeaffreson, and through them the musty 
old parchments which they have searched. 

Let us hope that the following view of Wood's 
character, as given by Sir John Peshall, is the 
true one: "He had a natural propensity to dis- 
cover, and an undaunted mind to speak, the truth. 
He had a sincere abhorrence of everything mean 
and servile; and if he is guilty at any time of 
misrepresenting the character of others, it is owing 
to his first being deceived himself." 

Anthony for a time was coached at Merton by 
his elder brother Edward Wood, who, now and 
then, applied bodily punishment to the junior. 
" Edward was inclined to be peevish," and would 
ever and anon become angry if Anthony could not 
take in or understand logical notions as well as he. 
He would sometimes — the statement is Anthony's 
own — become so angry that he would beat An- 
thony, and turn him out of his chamber. This 
went so far at last that Anthony reported the 
matter at home, and Mrs. Wood — mother-like — 
made other arrangements ! 

Anthony, at this time, was seventeen years of 
age, and it was a long time ago. But elder broth- 
ers are still elder brothers ! 

Anthony was a Postmaster and Landlord of his 
house, which is still standing, but altered and 
lacking the porch shown in the rare old prints of 
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it. It is opposite the great Gateway. Like other 
landlords, then and now, he was not always popu- 
lar, but he says that "by music and rare books 
which he found in the Public Library his life, at 
this time and after, was a perfect Elysium." 

There are eighteen Postmasters now at Merton. 
Mr. Moore tells us that " the Postmaster is an in- 
stitution peculiar to this foundation, which origi- 
nated in 1380, for the endowment of a certain 
number of exhibitioners or poor students, after- 
wards called Postmasters. They formerly resided 
in an old Hall nearly opposite, and the abode of 
Anthony Wood. In 1600 they were received into 
the College." 

There is a curiously sombre and weird story, pre- 
served by Hearne, to the effect that a certain Mr. 
Wylde, going into St. John's Church (Merton 
Chapel) one dark and bleak afternoon in Novem- 
ber, 1695, found Master Wood "a grave-digging," 
and was told by the digger that the grave was for 
Wood himself. His distemper was such that he 
felt that he had not long to live (and he was quite 
right), and he wished to see that the hole which he 
was to occupy was properly excavated and in the 
right place ; to wit, " close to the wall, next to the 
north door "; and there to this day lies what is 
left of Wood (if anything is left of him) ; as the 
slab still asserts. 
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Hearne, a very useful writer, says that in 1705 he 
saw and examined a cast of Wood's head, taken in 
plaster of Paris, which " shows him to have been a 
melancholy, thoughtful man." But Hearne does 
not say that this face was sour, or that its expression 
was forbidding ; nor do these traits appear, in any 
marked degree, in the original drawing of Wood's 
face, which is still preserved in the Bodleian. 

Whatever became of that death-mask, unfortu- 
nately not in the Collection at Princeton Univer- 
sity, no man now knows. 

Richard Steele was matriculated at Christ 
Church in 1690; but he became a Postmaster of 
Merton the next year, when he continued to keep 
up his intimacy with Addison, then a " Demy" at 
Magdalen. Steele had some reputation as a stu- 
dent at Merton ; and he even tried his 'prentice 
hand on a comedy there, which he was advised to 
burn. He left Oxford without a degree in 1694, 
to enter the army; having made no decided im- 
pression upon Oxford in any way. 

Henry Edward Manning was a Fellow of Merton 
in 1832, but the interest of his career at Oxford 
centres around Balliol, where we have already seen 
something of him as an undergraduate. 
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" The College of St. Marie of Wynchester, in 
Oxenford," which has celebrated its semi-millen- 
nial year, and which was founded by William of 
Wykeham in 1379, ^ as ^ een called " New College " 
for five centuries, because, as Ingram, in his " Memo- 
rials," states, it formed a New Era in academical 
annals. There are in Oxford six colleges of more 
ancient date, but these, when New was new, were 
little more than Halls. Merton was a marked step 
forward in the modern University system, as it 
exists in Oxford to-day ; but its Founder left the 
system in a state of transition, which the New 
College, with its wealth and grandeur of archi- 
tecture, and its mode of imparting knowledge, 
brought to a state of what was considered culmina- 
tion at the end of the Fourteenth Century. And, 
as it was the first to force its members to go to 
Mass daily, it was the parent of what now is called 
Compulsory, or Required, Chapel. 

New College was good to the poor and to the 
needy. The kitchen-book for 1398 shows that 
" of a Sunday came two Friars Minors to dine with 
the Fellows, also the Farmer of Heyford ; and two 
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tilers came to dine ; and to supper two paviours 
of Nettleybed." 

Great were the contrasts between the manners 
and customs of Balliol during the first decade of 
the Nineteenth Century, as Sir William Hamilton 
described them, and the customs and habits of the 
undergraduates of the same institution a hundred 
years later. Greater still were the differences be- 
tween college life in 1807, in Hamilton's time, and 
college life at the end of the Fourteenth Century, 
when William of Wykeham set down the rules for 
the government of New. He barred amusements 
of all kinds, not only " the shooting with arrows, 
stones, or other missiles," but even games of ball. 
And he prohibited, especially, "all dancing, wrest- 
ling or other incautious or inordinate games " — in 
Chapel ! The Scholars rose at five, or six, in the 
morning, according to the season of the year, and 
they dined at ten A.M. Supper was at five in the 
afternoon ; and, naturally, they went early to bed. 
No allusion is made to breakfast of any kind or 
at any hour ; and there seems to be no trace of 
breakfast at any of the colleges until toward the 
end of the next two hundred years, when men be- 
gan to go to the butteries for a slice of bread and 
a pint of beer, which generally were carried to 
their own rooms, and there consumed in the society 
of other men, as a foundation of strength for the 
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day's work. This Mr. Hastings Rashdall believes 
to be the origin of the " Breakfast Parties " which 
Tom Brown and Verdant Green enjoyed so much, 
and which are still the pleasant fashion in Oxford. 

Anthony Wood was in his tenth year only 
when, in 1641, he went from a Preparatory Latin 
School to the New College School, " situated be- 
tween the west part of the Chapel and the east 
part of the Cloister " (to modernize the spelling). 
And there he was frequently birched ; for in 1641 
there was a notion at Oxford that sparing the rod 
was apt to spoil the college-child, and even the 
college-man. 

Edward Young was to have entered New Col- 
lege as a student upon leaving Winchester, but no 
vacancy occurred until after he had passed the 
age limit — eighteen. However, he was accepted 
as an independent member, in October, 1703, and 
he resided in the Warden's lodgings until he 
should be qualified for a Fellowship at All Souls, 
which he received in 1708, removing for a short 
interval in the meantime to Corpus Christi. 

"Young, during his college life," says one of 
his biographers, "had much of a sublime ge- 
nius, though without common sense. So that his 
genius having no guide, was perpetually liable to 
degenerate into bombast. This made him pass 
a foolish youth, the sport of peers and poets," 
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Another writer reports that Young, when he was 
in the agony of composition, was in the habit of 
shutting up his windows and lighting his lamps 
and candles, even when the sun was in full blaze 
outside. And it is added that skulls and bones 
and instruments of death were among the orna- 
ments of his study. All this may not imply the 
possession in any great degree of the quality of 
common sense, but it was, perhaps, rather a fitting 
preparation for the composition, in later years, of 
" The Night Thoughts On Life, Death, and Im- 
mortality, On Time, Death, and Friendship." 

Sydney Smith went up from Winchester in 
1789. They always "go up" to Oxford, and 
they invariably " go down," when they are not 
" sent down," to any point of the compass, be it 
in the neighborhood of Edinburgh, Rome, or 
Greenland's Icy Mountains. So Sydney Smith 
" went up " to New College when he was in his 
eighteenth year; but it seems, notwithstanding 
his subsequent wonderful wit and brilliancy of 
conversation, that he made no particular impres- 
sion upon his tutors and fellow-students at Ox- 
ford, either in the College or out of it. 

His daughter, and biographer, Lady Holland, 
writes : " New College was then chiefly renowned 
for the quantity of port wine consumed by its Fel- 
lows ; but the very slender income allowed Syd- 
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ney by his father, perhaps luckily for his health 
[and his brains], did not permit him to indulge in 
such habits. As he was too proud to accept what 
he could not return, he lived much out of society ; 
and he thus lost one of the advantages of college 
to a poor man — that of making private friends." 

Smith gained his Fellowship at Oriel at the end 
of his second year at New ; and the annual income 
attached to the position, one hundred pounds, 
not only made him independent of his father, but 
enabled him to pay a school-boy debt of thirty 
pounds, contracted to his brother, years before. 

This shows us the pleasant, honest, self-respect- 
ing side of a many-sided man who was always 
honest and self-respecting, and who made, and 
kept, many private friends, a large majority of 
whom still love him, although they never saw 
him in the flesh. 
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" The College of St. Mary the Virgin," which 
received its charter in 1326, is about half a century 
older than New. Curious is it to read in the an- 
nals, ancient and modern, the reasons given for 
the name " Oriel," by which now it is universally 
called ; not half its students, perhaps, knowing, or 
caring, why. Mr. Wade's theory, as being as clear 
as any, will, perhaps, serve here. " La Oriole, or 
Le Oriole, as the name is always spelt in contem- 
porary writings [ — this was set down in 181 7], is 
merely the French form of Oriolum, a word which 
frequently occurs in the Monkish writings, and 
other Latin documents of the Middle Ages, in the 
sense of a gateway, porch, or portal. This part of 
every handsome building was usually adorned 
with a large projecting window over the entrance ; 
and hence all windows of that shape and character 
by degrees acquired the name of Oriole, or Oriel, 
windows. The building of which we are speak- 
ing seems to have been distinguished by its gate- 
way, and the name of the most remarkable part 
was, probably, extended to the whole. 
The name of Oriole became so fixed that it pre- 
vailed over the corporate style of the Foundation, 
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which is 'The House of the Blessed Mary the 
Virgin in Oxford ' ; for in a deed, nearly coeval 
with the Foundation, to this description is sub- 
joined [the words] * Commonly called Oriole 
College.' " 

When in 1410, Oriel gave a breakfast —hour 
not stated — to the Bailifs of Oxford and their 
wives, in the Provost's chamber, the total cost was 
ten shillings and eight pence half penny. This 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by the fact that the 
symposium took place in Lent, when the fare 
might have been meagre. Meat, in those days, 
was a farthing, or half a cent, a pound ; cheese a 
half penny, or a cent, a pound; eggs cost four 
pence half penny for ten dozen ; French wine and 
mild ale were a penny a gallon; and salt was 
six pence and five-eighths of a penny a bushel. 
The prices of oats, peas, beans, barley, leeks, and 
onions, the chief staple of a Lenten repast, are not 
recorded. 

Oriel, at about that same period, the beginning 
of the Fifteenth Century, became a little ungentle- 
manly in its manners. There is an ancient account 
of three Fellows, who headed a band of ruffians by 
night — this was in 141 1 — who beat, wounded, and 
spoiled men, and caused murder. " They haunted 
taverns, day and night, and they did not enter 
college before ten, or eleven, or even twelve 
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o'clock, when they would even scale the walls, to 
the disturbance of quiet students ; and also bring 
in arm6d strangers to spend the night. One of 
these obstreperous Fellows, Thomas Wilton by 
name, did come over the wall at ten one even- 
ing, did knock at the Provost's door, so as to 
wake him up, did abuse him as a liar; and did 
challenge him to go out and fight ! " 

The term " Distinguished Son " is as familiar in 
the annals of Oxford, as is the epithet "Venerable 
Pile. One of the most distinguished of the sons 
of Oriel was Sir Walter Raleigh the Historian 
of the World. 

Wood says that in " 1 568, or thereabouts, Raleigh 
became a Commoner of Oriel, where, his natural 
parts being strangely advanced by academical 
learning under the care of an excellent tutor, he 
became the ornament of the juniors, and was 
worthily esteemed a proficient in oratory and 
philosophy. After he had spent about three years 
in that House, where he had a good ground and 
some foundation to build thereon, he left the Uni- 
versity," — without a degree. 

Gilbert White, the Naturalist, was graduated 
from Oriel in 1743, and made a Fellow the next 
year ; holding the position for the following half 
century of his natural life, and as such distinguish- 
ing himself, chiefly, by his absence from Oriel 1 It 
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is said that he was in residence during 1752 and 
1753, but never before, or after, for any perceptible 
length of time. 

John Keble became a Fellow of Oriel in 181 1, 
after leaving Corpus with all the honors of a Dou- 
ble First. In 181 3 he was a Public Examiner, and 
a Tutor of Oriel. In 1823 he resigned, and left Ox- 
ford; but he returned to be Professor of Poetry 
from 1 83 1 to 1 841. A shy, homely man, and un- 
ambitious, he was, strangely enough, nevertheless, 
a prime factor in the great religious movement of 
his time ; and Keble College, at Oxford, erected 
as a tribute to his memory, and opened in 1869, is 
his most enduring monument ; but it is too young 
in years yet to have Literary Landmarks of its 
own. 

His rooms at Oriel are vaguely described as hav- 
ing been " up one flight of steps, on the left." But 
tradition does not say up which flight of steps, or 
on the left of what ! 

A Fellowship at Oriel was, and is, a coveted 
honor, obtained with difficulty and subject to much 
competitive examination. Only the fittest of the 
aspirants are selected ; and the list of Fellows, nat- 
urally, is a brilliant one ; although many of the 
men once Fellows of Oriel who have made their 
way upward in the World of Letters, did very lit- 
tle, while Fellows, that is worthy of record here. 
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Thomas Arnold held a Fellowship at Oriel from 
1815 to 1819; when he went about doing good, as 
he always did, but in no especially marked way. 
He lodged then at No. 115 High Street, in the 
rooms afterwards occupied by Arthur Stanley. 

John Henry Newman, a graduate of Trinity, be- 
came a Fellow of Oriel on the 12th of April, 1822, 
" a day which he ever felt to be the turning-point 
of his life, and of all days most memorable." In 
1826 he became a Tutor, when he wrote to his 
mother how much he realized that there was al- 
ways a danger of the love of literary pursuits as- 
suming too pronounced a place in the thoughts of 
a college teacher. A danger which is not always 
realized, now, in a very serious way! 

Newman resigned his Tutorship in 1829, on ac- 
count of some difficulty between the Provost and 
himself, regarding his duties and responsibilities. 
And that is the brief chronicle of his personal 
" Movement " out of the Oxford University life ; 
except that he was at one time the incumbent at 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, in the old 
University Town. 

Newman occupied rooms at Oriel near the 
Chapel, on " No. Three Staircase." One account 
states that they were " on the middle floor to the 
left"; and a different account places them "on 
the first floor to the right." 
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Arthur Hugh Clough was a Fellow at Oriel 
from 1842 to 1848, but unfortunately there seems 
to be no available record of his life there. 

Matthew Arnold went to Or.el as a Fellow in 
1844; but his biographers dismiss his association 
with that College and with the University, by the 
remark that he made no post-graduate stay, of any 
length, in Oxford. 

"Tom Brown at Rugby," in his "School Days" 
a boy's boy, is a much more interesting character 
than is "Tom Brown" a man's man, "at Oxford"; 
and his later educational experiences are not so 
highly regarded by the general masculine readers 
of his own country and University, as they are by 
the Boys and the Men who are his cousins across 
the Ocean. The " St. Ambrose " to which Tom 
Brown went is unquestionably the Oriel of his 
creator Tom Hughes. 

In his first letter from Oxford to Arthur, dated 
Eighteen Hundred and Forty-blank, Tom Brown 
said : " Our college is a fair specimen. A vener- 
able old front of crumbling stone, fronting the 
street, into which two or three other colleges look 
also. " These are, of course, Merton, Christ Church, 
and Corpus. " Over the gateway," he continued, 
" is a large room where the college examinations 
go on, when there are any. . . . The large 
Quadrangle into which you come first is bigger 
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than ours at Rugby, and a much more solemn and 
sleepy sort of a place, with its gables and old mul- 
lioned windows. One side is occupied by the Hall 
and Chapel ; the Principal's house takes up half an- 
other side, and the rest is divided into staircases, 
on each of which are six or eight sets of rooms in- 
habited by us undergraduates, with here and there 
a Tutor or Fellow dropped down amongst us, not 
exactly to keep order, but to act as a sort of bal- 
last. . . . My rooms are what they call gar- 
rets, right up in the roof, with a commanding view 
of college tiles and chimney pots, and of houses 
at the back. No end of cats, both college Toms 
and strangers, haunt the neighborhood, and I am 
rapidly learning cat-talk from them." 

This is a very fair picture of the Oriel of to-day. 
And a friend of Tom Brown's, of long years stand- 
ing, talked cat-talk to the descendants of Tom 
Brown's College Toms on more than one sunny 
afternoon during the unusually sunny summer of 
1899. 

Mr. Hughes's rooms, as a freshman, are said to 
have been " on No. Five Staircase, Second Quad- 
rangle, Three-pair Back " ; but other and more ac- 
cessible apartments of his were pointed out by the 
Hall-porter, to the old friend in question, during 
the pauses in the conversation with the cats. 

In this same first letter to Arthur, Tom said : 
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" I was very nearly forgetting a great institution of 
the College, which is the Buttery-hatch, just oppo- 
site the hall-door. Here abides the fat old butler 
(all the servants at St. Ambrose's are portly) who 
serves out limited bread, butter, and cheese, un- 
limited beer, brewed by himself, for an hour in the 
morning, at noon, and again at supper-time. Your 
scout always fetches you a pint or so, on each oc- 
casion, in case you want it ; and if you don't, it 
falls to him ; but I can't say that my fellow gets 
much, for I am naturally a thirsty soul, and cannot 
often resist the malt myself, coming up as it does, 
fresh and cool, in one of the silver tankards of 
which we seem to have an endless supply." 

The Buttery-hatch itself is an institution as 
absolutely unknown to American colleges as is 
the unlimited distribution of beer. It must be 
said, in defence of the Buttery-hatch and of Mr. 
Tom Brown, that while the beer is certainly cool 
and fresh, it is invariably very mild ; and it is as 
harmless a beer as can be brewed. 

Hughes was graduated from Oriel in 1845. 

When Edward Freeman was appointed to 
the chair of Modern History in 1886, he wrote, 
from Trinity College : " I have come up here, 
taken possession of my quarters for the term, re- 
ceived Her Majesty's sign-manual as Professor, 
been admitted Fellow of Oriel, dined with the 
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Provost, and admired the legs of the Bishop of 
Chester. It seems very odd being in college, 
and still more being in two colleges. I am living 
in Trinity where I am only an Honorary Fellow ; 
not in Oriel, where I am a real Fellow ; but as 
yet I feel more at home where my actual and my 
old associates are. Then the question comes, 
' Where shall we dine ? ' And I suppose that 
Oriel, strictly the College of our Lady, comes 
nearer the notion of The Salutation Inn than 
Trinity does ; moreover it seems that I shall gain 
half a crown every time that I dine in Oriel, while 
I shall certainly pay something every time I 
dine in Trinity ; yet, somehow, I fancy Trinity 
most." 

Not long after this Freeman occupied the house 
No. 1 6 St. Giles Street ; dining in either college, 
and telling his occasional guests, with a humorous 
twinkle of his eye, that he not only had the pleas- 
ure of entertaining them at Oriel, but was well 
paid for the privilege, in the silver coin of the 
realm. Such it is to be a Fellow of Oriel. 

What is now left of St. Mary's Hall (otherwise 
" Skimmery " in the vernacular), built on the site 
of the Parsonage of St. Mary the Virgin, is on the 
east side of Oriel Street, back of the High Street, 
as one turns toward Oriel College. It is older 
than Oriel, but it has always been, more or less, 
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associated with Oriel ; and as a part of Oriel 
now, its graduates and undergraduates are here 
treated. 

The name of Erasmus is associated by tradition 
with St. Mary's Hall, but by tradition only. 

There is another tradition to the effect that 
when asked by the authorities to sign the neces- 
sary "Thirty Nine Articles," Theodore Hook 
expressed his entire willingness to sign Forty 
Articles, if it would do any good ! No doubt 
Hook said this, under the circumstances; although 
it was not original with him ; and he put it, later, 
into the mouth of one of his own creations. 

He was more than of age when he entered St. 
Mary's Hall as an undergraduate, and he was a 
post-graduate in the art of horse-play and practi- 
cal joking. He had already perpetrated, among 
many other similar feats, the immortal Berner 
Street Hoax ; and naturally he was an impossible 
factor in any college. St. Mary's at that period 
had no very high standard of rigidity of morals, 
or of temperance in living. It has been described 
as the most " gentlemanly " residence in Oxford ; 
a "gentleman " being then defined as a man who 
did nothing, who spent his own and his father's 
money with brilliant indifference to consequences, 
and who applied his mind solely to the indulgence 
of frolic of all kinds. But even "Skimmery" 
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could not submit to the incessant frolic of Hook ; 
and he saved himself the frolic of being expelled 
by retiring, voluntarily, after a brief course of frolic 
at Oxford, to frolic all the rest of his life away, in 
other fields. 
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PEMBROKE 

William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, gave 
his name to Pembroke College, and as, perhaps, 
" Mr. W. H." " the onlie begetter " of the Son- 
nets of Shakspere ; he may be written down as a 
Literary Landmark of unique distinction. But 
Pembroke was a nursery of learning before the 
Sonnets were conceived. It was originally occu- 
pied by Clerks of the Civil and Canon Law, when 
it was known as Segrym's Hall, until, in the reign 
of Henry VI., a large entrance was built, and from 
this it got the name of Broadgates Hall. It was 
a popular spot in Oxford in somewhat later times, 
when the ladies, serious and frivolous, were "so 
farthingaled, so penthoused-out far beyond their 
bodies, with bucklers of pasteboard, that they could 
not pass through any other door — except sidewise ! " 

In 1624, during the reign of James I., Broadgates 
became, by Letters Patent, the " College of Pem- 
broke in the University of Oxford " ; and as such 
it was styled a " Perpetual College of Divinity, 
Civil and Canon Law, Arts, Medicine and Other 
Sciences." 

John Addington Symonds once called Master 

John Heywood a " Prose Chaucer." 
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He studied at Oxford, according to Wood, " in 
that ancient hostel called Broadgates, in the Parish 
of St. Aldgates." But " the crabbedness of Logick 
not suiting with his airie genie, he returned to 
London," where, in the course of time, with his 
" Mixed Plays " or " Interludes," he " began to rev- 
olutionize the Stage, and to usurp, with his inven- 
tions, the place of the earlier Mysterie and Myracle 
Plays " ; giving, as it were, a sort of variety-enter- 
tainment flavor to the dramatic productions of the 
mediaeval minstrels, and inserting, after a fashion, 
a little of " Too-Much- Johnson "-"Half-a-King" 
sentiment into the serious Middle- Aged " School- 
for-Scandal "-" London-Assurance" dramas which 
had immediately preceded them. 

William Camden went to Broadgates from 
Magdalen in 1567, where he spent some two or 
three years ; composing there certain short Latin 
graces, which were said before, and after, meat, 
much later than his own time; and turning his 
attention seriously to the study of antiquated 
things. 

Fulke Greville, friend and schoolmate of Sid- 
ney and his pall-bearer, an alleged student at 
Broadgates, was one of the two men of the earlier 
days whom Charles Lamb would have liked to 
have seen in the flesh, the other man being Sir 
Thomas Browne, also a Son of Broadgates. No 
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doubt Charles Lamb's desire has been gratified, in 
a way, and he has met his two friends somewhere, 
in the Spirit-Land. 

Wood is responsible for taking Greville to Ox- 
ford " in the condition of a Gentleman Com- 
moner, either before or after he went to Cam- 
bridge." But even Wood cannot tell whether 
Greville was at Broadgates or at Christ Church, 
nor does he think that " it doth matter much " 
anyway, seeing that he was properly a Cambridge 
Man. Nevertheless Pembroke, as the successor 
of Broadgates, claims Greville for its own. 

That Pembroke is justified in congratulating it- 
self upon the possession of Sir Thomas Browne 
the records prove. He became a Fellow Com- 
moner in 1623; or, as Wood hath it, " he took 
degree of Arts as member of said College, entered 
on the physic line, and practised that faculty for 
sometime in these parts" — meaning, it is sup- 
posed, in Oxfordshire. It is not very clear why 
Lamb wished to have had a personal acquaintance 
with this ancient writer on mediaeval subjects, 
whose works were so famous in his own day and 
were so often translated into other tongues. But 
Lamb, whom everybody, except Carlyle, loved, 
and whom everybody still loves, had a strong ca- 
pacity for loving everybody. And there are men 
still living who would like to have known Charles 
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Lamb himself in the flesh. There is one man still 
living, in Princeton, New Jersey, who, when he 
has kissed his Father and his Mother — in the 
spirit — when he has patted his dogs, and has 
talked with his friends, is going to hang around 
the Golden Staircase until he can catch the eyes 
of Charles Lamb, and of Mary Lamb, the Sister 
of Charles 1 

Very little is set down concerning the under- 
graduate life of Francis Beaumont, the pen-partner 
of Fletcher, and not unknown, as a writer, to 
Charles Lamb. He entered Broadgates, in 1590, 
at the age of twelve ; and he was " acquiring great 
classical learning " when his father's death, a year 
or two later, necessitated his retirement, without 
a degree. 

Pembroke's most Distinguished Son was Samuel 
Johnson, although, as is generally the case, his 
Alma Mater did not so regard him during the 
days of his undergraduate infancy. He performed 
much better, as a man, than he promised as a boy. 

The Rev. Douglas Maclane, a Fellow of Pem- 
broke, gives in " The Colleges of Oxford " very 
completely the story of Johnson's associations 
with Pembroke. 

He entered as a Commoner at the end of Oc- 
tober, 1728, and he does not seem to have been a 
particularly attractive sort of person, except to a 
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certain wild and irreverent set of his fellow-stu- 
dents. On his arrival he passed one morning, as 
was the custom, in the chambers of his Tutor, 
whom he decided to be " no scholar " ; and he 
went no more. The next time he met his Tutor 
on the street he treated his Tutor very rudely, an 
act of which he boasted in his later years. He 
cheerfully paid a fine of two pence for non-attend- 
ance at a lecture, which he said, openly, was not 
worth a penny ! He was, according to Bishop 
Percy, " generally to be seen lounging at the Col- 
lege gate, with a circle of young students around 
him, whom he was entertaining with his wit and 
keeping from their studies. But he would never 
let any of them say * Prodigious/ or otherwise 
misuse the English language in any way." He 
denied, in after days, that he was gay and frivolous 
at that time. " I was mad and violent, Sir 1 It 
was bitterness which they mistook for frolic. I 
was miserably poor; and I thought to fight my 
way by my literature and my wit; so I disre- 
garded all power and all authority." 

Other men, without knowing it, no doubt, are 
still fighting the same hard battle, on college cam- 
puses, in the same unsatisfactory manner. 

Johnson's room, says Dr. Maclane, " was a very 
small one, in the second story, over the Gateway ; 
and now [1891] practically unaltered. Anyone 
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who has occupied the narrow tower staircase," he 
adds, " can imagine the noise of Johnson's form 
tumbling down in hot pursuit. The present bal- 
usters must be the same as those he clutched in 
his headlong descents/' 

A Literary Landmarker, only the other day, 
toiling up that narrow staircase to Johnson's rooms, 
instinctively clutched the balusters, as, with his 
eyes shut, he fancied he met the ghost of Johnson 
tumbling down. 

It is very pathetic to think of Johnson, in 1784, 
shortly before he died, as paying his last earthly 
farewell visit to those rooms. He had a strong de- 
sire to see them with his earthly eyes once again ; 
but he was so weak, and so feeble, that the porter 
had to push him up, and to lead him down. There 
was no headlong descent then, except in an invol- 
untary way. But still the ghost of the impetuous 
young Sam, and of the infirm old Doctor, haunt 
the staircase ! 

Mr. Maclane, in his freshman year, occupied 
those same apartments for sentimental reasons; 
and, according to his unimpeachable authority, 
they are, as we have seen, still virtually as they 
were when Johnson knew them, although on two 
occasions they have narrowly escaped destruction 
by fire. Maclane gave them up in his second un- 
dergraduate year, because in the growing twelve- 
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months of studious maturity he felt himself as 
unworthy of them. But when one looks at them 
now, one cannot help fancying that he felt that 
they were unworthy of him. The sitting-room, 
with a window looking out on to St. Aldate's 
Church, is small enough ; but the bed-room, with 
a bit of a window from which can be gained a 
glimpse of the Quadrangle, is the smallest, pack- 
ing-box example of a bed-room in which a full- 
grown, overgrown college, lad was ever placed. In 
these chambers nothing that Johnson knew but 
the walls (newly papered), and the ceiling (newly 
whitewashed), and the floors (newly carpeted), are 
now left. And a story above Johnson's rooms has 
been added to the Tower since Johnson's time. 

His portrait hangs, in an indifferent light, over 
the mantel in the Senior Common Room. It is 
claimed for it that it is an original, or a replica, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and that it was painted for 
Bennet Langton. But in 1899 it was carefully ex- 
amined by Mr. Charles F. Bell, Assistant Keeper of 
the Ashmolean, and an authority upon the subject, 
who writes, in a personal note, that as it was not 
Langton's, and as it does not appear in any of the 
earlier records of Reynolds's work, he considers it 
to be, most probably, an old copy, made, perhaps, 
in Reynolds's studio, by one of the Master's many 
followers. 
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Two of Johnson's desks are preserved in the 
present Library, which he knew as the Dining 
Hall, of Pembroke ; and his tea-pot is in a cabinet 
in the Bursary, not far from a life portrait of 
Shenstone. Little did those collegians think, as 
collegians, that their college would ever care to 
preserve, as sacred relics, anything of theirs. How 
many of the freshmen of the present can tell that 
they may not do deeds, with their heads, which in 
later years will lead to the exhibition, in Univer- 
sity Halls, on either side Atlantic, of their beer- 
mugs and their photographs, by the side of battered 
and historic foot-balls, and base-balls, and tennis- 
rackets, and groups of winning teams, in all sorts 
of battered and historic attitudes ? 

An entire volume might be written upon the 
subject of Johnson's Oxford alone. 

He liked greatly, after his undergraduate days, 
Kettell Hall, on Broad Street, now numbered 54, 
on the north side, an old stone building, ivy- 
covered, and gabled, entered by a door studded 
with iron nails. It was the one-time home of 
his friend Dr. Thomas Warton. There Johnson 
spent a month once, not writing his Dictionary, as 
the guide-books say, but studying in the libraries 
of the different colleges, certain authorities on 
etymology which were not accessible to him in 
London, 



Johnson's favorite inn at Oxford, when he 
stopped at an inn, was The Angel, on the south 
side of High Street, the greater part of the site 
of which is occupied by the New Examination 
Schools. From there he wrote to Mrs. Thrale in 
1777 : " I have been searching the Library for my 
Lives [of the Poets] and little have I got." Well 
knows an humble searcher for Lives in Oxford, of 
the present time, how little is "got," some days, 
out of libraries! 

There is a fragment of The Angel still re- 
maining at No. 83 High Street. 

Wood tells us that the first coffee-house in Ox- 
ford was opened in 1650 by "one Jacob, a Jew, at 
The Angel, in the Parish of St. Peter in the East; 
and it was, by some who delighted in novelty, 
drunk." The coffee was drunk, not the house! 

Lord Eldon tells of a meeting with Johnson in 
Oxford in 1773, when Lady Eldon, then Mrs. John 
Scott, poured out for the great lexicographer only 
fifteen cups of tea. He is known to have con- 
sumed, on more occasions than one, over twenty 
cups at a sitting ; and we are told that once, in the 
Common Room of University College, he "dranl 
off three bottles of port without being the wors 
of it." How much he was the worse of fifteen o 
twenty cups of tea is not stated. 

According to that indefatigable and usually cor 
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rect grubber into wholly forgotten facts, to whom 
all Johnson-lovers owe so much, Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, Johnson left Pembroke as a student in 1729, 
and without a degree. But he frequently revisited 
it. And he loved it to the very, very last. 

In June, 1782, Hannah More wrote to her sister : 
" Who do you think is my principal guide in Ox- 
ford. Only Dr. Johnson ! And we do so gallant 
about! You can imagine with what delight he 
showed me every part of his own College [Pem- 
broke]. After dinner Johnson begged to conduct 
me to see the College ; he would let no one show 
it me but himself. 'This was my room, this' 
Shenstone's.' Then, after pointing out all the 
rooms of the poets who had been at this College, 
1 In short/ he said, ' we were a nest of singing 
birds ! ' " 

It is an unfailing pleasure to "gallant" about 
Oxford, with any party, or absolutely alone ; but 
with Johnson and Hannah More it must have 
been delightful indeed. Alas ! no one knows now, 
positively, where Shenstone and the other singing 
birds nested. And there is no Johnson, or ghost of 
Johnson, to tell us. 

Johnson's song-birds did not sing in concert ; for 
William Shenstone, whose nest he pointed out so 
familiarly, did not go up to Pembroke until 1732, 
some time after Johnson had gone, voluntarily, 
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down. Johnson says that Shenstone found 
" delight and advantage " at Pembroke, " for he 
continued his name in the books ten years," though 
he, also, took no degree. 

He studied poetry with his friend Graves, and, 
in 1737, he published, in Oxford, but anonymously, 
a small volume of " Poems on Various Occasions ; 
Written for the Entertainment of the Author; and 
Printed for the Amusement of a Few Friends Prej- 
udiced in the Authors Favour." This book, in 
later years, he attempted to suppress. 

Shenstone is represented at Pembroke as studi- 
ous, but shy and retiring ; as rather unpopular than 
otherwise ; and as being regarded as somewhat of 
a coxcomb by those who were not among the 
friends prejudiced in his favor. 

Richard Graves, Poet and Naturalist, now al- 
most, if not quite, forgotten, had a varied expe- 
rience at Pembroke. He went up in 1732, 
Shenstone's year. He began his college career 
with a very sober little party of collegians, who 
amused themselves in the evenings by reading 
Greek and drinking water. In this set he re- 
mained for six months, when he joined a band 
of jolly, sprightly young fellows, who drank ale, 
smoked tobacco, sang bacchanalian catches, and, 
worst of all, punned, the whole evening. Natu- 
rally he sank lower in the social scale, and finally 
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consorted with men who treated him to arrack 
punch — and who did not even pun ! Graves used 
to breakfast with Shenstone, who, he tells us, 
" wore his own hair." He and Whitfield received 
together, in 1736, their degrees of B. A. 

George Whitfield, also entering in 1732, and a 
Servitor, had a hard time at college. The Mas- 
ter was harsh to him, and he underwent daily some 
contempt from the students, a few of whom threw 
dirt at him on the streets. And there was plenty 
of dirt in the streets 1 Boswell reports Johnson as 
claiming to have been at Pembroke with Whit- 
field " before Whitfield began to be better than 
other people." But they were probably not in 
residence there together. And Johnson was hardly 
one of the throwers of dirt. 

Whitfield does not seem to have belonged to the 
set of Shenstone and Graves. Very early in his 
college career he became attached to the Wesleys, 
and to their methods ; he was conspicuous, even 
in the Oxford of those days, for the austerity of 
his asceticism, and for his enthusiasm and zeal in 
his labors for the care of the sick, the poor, and 
the imprisoned. 

Blackstone was a contemporary of Shenstone 
and of his poetical friends at Pembroke, although a 
year or two their j unior. Whether poetry was then 
his natural bent, or whether he was inspired by the 
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poets about him to indulge himself in verse, is not 
to be determined now ; but at Pembroke he lisped 
in soon-forgotten numbers, we are told, as a relax- 
ation, and before he went to All Souls to lecture 
upon that law which is devoted to reason rather 
than to rhyme. 
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QUEEN'S 

Queen's College was founded about 1340, in 
complement to Philippa, Queen of Edward III., 
" to the Honor of God, to the Profit and Further- 
ance of the Church, and to the Salvation of 
Souls"; especially to the salvation of the souls of 
the natives of the counties of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. Philippa was a good queen and a 
good woman; and other queens, Regnant and 
Consort, good and bad, as queens and as women 
— Elizabeth, Henrietta Maria, Caroline and Char- 
lotte — have been benefactresses of the institution, 
in small ways and big, although the late Queen, 
certainly a good woman and a good queen, does 
not seem to have interested herself particularly 
in Queen's. 

Some of the early rules formed for the guidance 
of the inmates of Queen's will be of interest, per- 
haps, to the students of later-day colleges. As 
they sat at table, before them was to be read the 
Bible by a Chaplain, to whom they were to pay 
attention, and not prevent his being heard, by 
loquacity or shouting. At table they were to 
speak " modeste," and in French or Latin, unless 

in obedience to the law of politeness, when they 
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were permitted to converse with a visitor in his 
own language. It would be pleasant to hear, at a 
training-table, now, for instance, modest conversa- 
tion either in Latin or French. Harriers, hounds, 
hawks, and other such alliterative animals, were 
not to be kept in the Hall or its precincts, by any 
of the undergraduates. All sorts of "games of 
dice, chess, and others, giving opportunity of los- 
ing money, were prohibited, especially dice and 
other similar games, which gave occasion for strife, 
and often beggary to the player." And, above 
all, the use of musical instruments was forbidden 
within the College, except during the hours of 
general refreshment ; such being likely to produce 
levity and insolence, and to afford occasion for 
distraction from study. This, naturally, did not 
apply to the musical instruments employed in the 
chapel service, to the shooting of pistols out of the 
windows on the occasion of a foot-ball victory, to 
the blowing of horns and the firing of cannon- 
crackers on the occasion of a circus-parade, or to 
the banjo and the mandolin on the Campus, dur- 
ing Commencement Week, as is the present cus- 
tom in American colleges : but it seems to have 
been pretty hard on the students, who are gen- 
erally so peculiarly gifted in vocal and in instru- 
mental ways. 

We are told that the Provost, Fellows, and 
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Scholars of Queen's still keep up the ancient aca- 
demic system of dining; and that to this day, on 
every Christmas is produced a boar's head, with 
a lemon in its mouth, in great and antique style, 
although nothing seems to be done, officially, with 
the rest of the boar. Aubrey, in his time, ex- 
plained that the head being boiled, or roasted, 
was laid on a large charger, covered with a gar- 
land of bays or laurels; a famous song, too long 
to find place here, was sung by the entire com- 
pany ; and then, to quote a more modern catch, 
the elephant appears to have marched around and 
the band to have begun to play. Tradition, ac- 
cording to a foot-note in Wade's " Walks in Ox- 
ford/' declares that this serving of the boar's 
head commemorated an act of valor on the part 
of a student of the College, name and date not 
given, who while strolling studiously in the neigh- 
boring forest of Shotover, and reading Aristotle, 
was suddenly encountered by the monarch of a 
herd of wild swine. The furious beast, we are 
told, came upon him open mouthed, and was as 
suddenly conquered by the thrusting of the vol- 
ume into his ravenous gullet ; the savage being 
fairly choked by the sage. Why do we not have 
Aristotles in our hands, in these present days, to 
silence the bores we meet, in our quads and on 
our campuses ? Alas, there are more bores than 
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Aristotles. And most of our students find them- 
selves bored by Aristotle himself. 

1 "While we are on the subject of Old Cus- 

toms," added Mr. Wade, "we are also reminded 
of another, also peculiar to this College. On the 
morning of every New Year's Day, the Bursar 

\ presents to each member of the Society a needle 

and thread, accompanying his gift with the in- 
junction, ' Take this, and be thrifty.' " 

There are things to be learned from Queen's, in 
Oxford. Threads and needles are almost as un- 

; familiar in some colleges to-day as are Aristotles. 

\ Mr. Wood is responsible for the statement that 

"The Dramatist of the Restoration," William 
Wycherly, became a Fellow Commoner of Queen's 
a short time before the return of the Second 
Charles to his kingdom. " He wore not a gown," 
says the chronicler, "only lived in the Provost's 
lodgings, was entered in the Public Library as a 
Student of Philosophy, in 1660, being then about 
twenty ; and departed without being matriculated, 
or a degree conferred upon him." 

Addison went from the Charterhouse to Queen's 
in 1687, when he was fifteen years of age ; and 
there he remained two years, when, as we have seen, 
certain Latin verses of his led to the offer of what 
is called a " Demieship " at Magdalen. 

Thomas Tickell entered Queen's in 1701, and 
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obtained a Fellowship in 1710, when he was called 
by Hearne "a pretender to poetry, who was put 
over the heads of better scholars/' In 171 1 he 
was Professor of Poetry, when, still according to 
Hearne, " his first lecture was a very indecent per- 
formance, by an empty-headed, vain pretender 
without any learning — who, as a vain, conceited 
coxcomb, was author of a silly, weekly paper called 
' The Surprise.' " That Hearne was, sometimes, a 
little bitter and, perhaps, a little unjust in his epi- 
thets will be seen later. 

Tickell resigned his Fellowship upon his mar- 
riage in 1726. 

William Collins was at Queen's from 1740 until 
1 74 1 ; but, like Addison, he obtained a " Demie- 
ship " at Magdalen, where the better, and the more 
important, part of his University life was spent. 

Jeremy Bentham, the Jurist, after an unusually 
precocious youth, was sent to Queen's in 1760, and 
at the mature age of twelve. But he left college 
with very few pleasant recollections, and he found 
but little to interest him, either in the studies or 
in the amusements of the institution. He declared 
in after years, that the only effects, the only sure 
effects, of an English University education were 
mendacity and insincerity ! 

While at Queen's he wrote what was naturally an 
Insincere and mendacious " Ode on the Death of 
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George II. and the Accession of George III.," 
which Dr. Johnson said was " a very pretty per- 
formance of a young man " ; but which Bentham 
himself, after the deliberation of maturity, pro- 
nounced to be a "mediocre performance on a 
trumpery subject, written by a miserable child." 
The Georges, Second and Third, certainly were 
trumpery subjects I 

Bentham took his degree of B. A. at the age of 
eighteen, and he left Oxford in 1767. The only 
picture of his personal appearance at this period 
which has been handed down to us, represents him 
as " walking from Oxford to Farringdon in a pea- 
green coat and green silk breeches, bitterly tight." 
The description, as contained in the last two words, 
is a little vague ; but it is to be inferred that the 
green garments were tight, not the wearer of them ! 

William Mitford the Historian, although four 
years older than Bentham, entered Queen's a year 
later. He neglected the ordinary studies, he left 
before Bentham left, and without a degree, his chief 
attainments being great physical strength and gen- 
eral physical good looks. He and Bentham be- 
longed to the same breakfast-club, and, naturally, 
were thrown much together, although Bentham 
has put on record the fact that he, at that time, 
looked upon Mitford's conversation as being com- 
monplace. 
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Francis Jeffrey also went down from Queen's 
without a degree. He remained in the College 
from September, 1791, until July, 1792, and he 
left because he disliked the place, and found his 
companions uncongenial. He was diminutive of 
stature ; and walking was the only physical exer- 
cise in which he indulged. All he gained at 
Queen's, we are told by one of his contemporaries, 
" was to overcome the native burr of his speech, 
and to acquire, in its place, an unpleasing English 
accent, high-keyed and sharp in pronunciation." 
This, with an extreme rapidity of utterance, which 
he never more than partially overcame, always 
marred his oratory. 

Walter Pater entered Queen's as a Commoner 
in 1858 ; and he was coached by Benjamin Jowett, 
who prophesied that the youth had a mind which 
would bring him to great eminence. Jowett was 
quite right, but the youth gained his eminence as 
a man at Brazenose, of which he was a Fellow for 
many years. 

The members of St. Edmund Hall, as being so 
near to Queen's, not only in locality but in asso- 
ciation, may be considered here. Nothing but the 
narrow Queen's Lane divides them in space, and 
they are admitted to the lectures given in, or con- 
nected with, Queen's. 

The Hall is said to have derived its name from 
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St. Edmund, an Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
reign of Henry III., who delivered lectures in cer- 
tain schools on the same site, from 12 19 to 1226, 
and who for that, or for other good reasons, was 
canonized by one of the Popes. 

The Hall itself was established not many years 
later; although the present buildings are much 
more modern. 

One of the best known of the members of St. 
Edmund was the Historical Antiquary, Thomas 
Hearne, who spent nearly all his life in Oxford, 
and who left his mark on its men and its manners. 
From the very beginning of his undergraduate 
career, in 1696, he showed studious tastes and lit- 
erary habits. For many years he was a hard and 
conscientious worker in the Bodleian in various 
capacities, up to Under-keeper ; but he made him- 
self unpopular with the authorities, and the Libra- 
rian formally dismissed him from his office in 1716. 
He resented the loss of his position, and he so put 
his feelings upon record. 

He does not seem to have been a very ami- 
able person, and if he expressed himself as freely 
in public as he expressed himself privately in 
his Diary, the lack of good feeling toward him 
shown by his contemporaries is not surprising. 
He wrote of one professor as being " a most silly, 
hot-headed fellow " ; of another as " a vain, proud, 
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empty fellow"; and still another he called "Old 
Smooth Boots," nobody now knows why. He con- 
fided to his Journal his impression that the wife of 
one of his enemies was " remarkable only for the 
drinking of brandy," and that the wife of another 
foe " wore the breeches, and managed her husband 
as his haughty, insolent temper deserved." 

One of Hearne's prayers, as showing the strength 
of his devotion to his ruling passion, still exists 
among his Promiscuous Manuscripts, and it must 
be produced here in part. After thanking his 
Maker for many gracious blessings, he says : " I 
continually meet with most signal instances of this 
thy Providence, and one act yesterday, when I un- 
expectedly met with three old MSS.; for which in 
a particular manner I return my thanks ; beseech- 
ing Thee to continue the same protection to me, a 
poor helpless sinner. Amen ! " 

After Hearne was retired from the Bodleian he 
continued to live quietly at St. Edmund Hall, 
where throughout the rest of his life he carried on 
his literary work. Mr. Charles A. Boase, who 
treats of Oxford in the series of " Historic Towns/' 
says that " a favorite walk of Hearne's was to the 
third house on the left hand after you have passed 
High Bridge, going toward Worcester College; 
which was a tavern called Antiquity Hall, with 
the sign of Whittington and his Cat, but known 
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in earlier times as The Hole in the Wall. Here 
Hearne met many young gentlemen of Christ 
Church, and other honest antiquaries to chat over 
pot and pipe." " Honest," in Hearne's vocabulary, 
had a political rather than a moral signification ; 
and an " Honest man," as Hearne knew him, 
might be any sort of a man who was, like Hearne, 
a Jacobite. 

In 1723 Hearne wrote in his Journal: "It 
hath been an old custom in Oxford for the Schol- 
ars of all houses to go to dinner on Shrove Tues- 
day at ten o'clock, and to supper at four in the 
afternoon; and it was always followed in Edmund 
Hall, as long as I have been in Oxford, till yester- 
day, when they went to dinner at twelve, and to 
supper at six, nor were there any fritters at dinner, 
as there used always to be. When laudable old 
customs alter, 'tis a sign that learning dwindles," 
he added. 

Hearne followed the old, old custom of dying, 
some twelve years later ; and he was carried to the 
Church of St. Peter's-in-the-East, near St. Edmund 
Hall, where still he rests. 
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ST. JOHN'S 

St. John's was founded, in the middle of the 
Sixteenth Century, for " Divinity, Philosophy, and 
the Arts ; and to the Praise and Honor of God, 
the Virgin Mary and St. John the Baptist." 

Archbishop Laud, when St. John's was in its 
youth, must have had some slight foresight of at 
least one great outgrowth of modern football ; for, 
in his orders to the heads of the college, he re- 
quired them to prevent the students from wearing 
their hair immensely thick and luxuriant. " See 
that none, youth or other," he commanded, " be 
suffered to go in boots or spurs, or to wear their 
hair indecently long, or with the lock in the pres- 
ent fashion, or with slashed doublets, or in any 
light or garish colors; and that noblemen's sons 
may conform, as others do, during the time of their 
abode, which will teach them to know the differ- 
ence of places, and other betimes ; and when they 
grow up to be men it will make them look back 
upon the place with honor to it, and reputation to 
you [its tutors and teachers]." 

If slashed Jerseys do not appear at St. John's 
now, as they sometimes do in American colleges, 
garish colors certainly prevail ; and not all hair is 
cut short. 
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Laud was President of St. John's for some 
years; and he was brought from Tower Hill to be 
buried in its Chapel. 

Two early dramatists studied philosophy and 
the arts at St. John's. James Shirley, according to 
Wood, was transplanted from the Merchant Tai- 
lors' School to this College, about 1612. But in 
what condition he lived there, whether in that of 
a Servitor, a Batteler, or Commoner, Wood could 
not learn. It is known, however, that Bishop 
Laud had a very great affection for the youth, 
" especially for the pregnant parts that were then 
visible in him " ; but the worthy Doctor would 
often tell him that on account of a broad or large 
mole on his, Shirley's, left cheek, which some es- 
teemed a deformity, he was an unfit person to take 
the sacred function upon him, and should never 
have the consent of the President of St. John's 
so to do. Whereupon the candidate left Oxford, 
without a degree, for Cambridge, where he was 
permitted, despite his facial deformity, to become 
for a time a priest of the Church. 

Battelers ranked below Commoners, and they 
are defined now as " Students in Oxford indebted 
to the college books, for provisions and drink to 
the Buttery." 

All that Wood says of William Killigrew is that 
he became a Gentleman Commoner of §t, John's 
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in 1622, " where he remained about three years, 
when he went a travelling beyond the seas." 

Professor Max Muller described a dinner given 
to Thackeray at St. John's, and the impression the 
novelist made upon the three or four men present. 
He was then writing " Esmond," and " from his 
treasures of wit and sarcasm," said Max Muller, 
" he poured out anecdote after anecdote, he used 
plenty of vinegar and cayenne pepper, but there 
was always a flavor of kindness and good-nature, 
even in his most cutting remarks." 

Thackeray did not send Esmond to Oxford. 
He matriculated his hero at Trinity, in the rival 
University town. " I go to Cambridge," says 
Harry, "and do but little good there." 

Arthur Pendennis, created before Esmond, went, 
it will be remembered, to St. Boniface's College 
in "Oxbridge," where he attended classical and 
mathematical lectures with tolerable assiduity ; 
and was annoyed by certain vulgar young men, 
who did not even wear straps to their trowsers, 
but who beat him completely in the lecture 
room ! " Oxbridge," like " Camford," is a literary 
composite picture of the two great Seats of Learn- 
ing. 



TRINITY 

Trinity College, dedicated in 1554 "To the 
Holy and Undivided Trinity," occupies the site, 
and some fragments of the buildings, of Durham 
College, a much older institution, which was 
founded toward the end of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury for the students of the Benedictine Monas- 
tery of Durham. 

The original cost of the beautiful Lime Walk 
of Trinity, planted during the opening years of 
the Eighteenth Century, was, we are told, nine 
pounds sterling I For that sum, in dollars at 
Princeton, New Jersey, and in the beginning of 
the Twentieth Century, one can plant a short, 
consumptive, hemlock hedge, which will live, if it 
is lucky, not two centuries, but a couple of weeks, 
without rain ! 

Tradition says that Richard de Bury was a 
student of the ancient Durham at Oxford ; but 
the tradition is based upon another tradition to 
the effect that de Bury, after leaving Oxford, be- 
came a Benedictine Monk! He had, most cer- 
tainly, something to do with Oxford ; and to 
Oxford, unquestionably, he intended to bequeath 

his great and famous library. But his books were 
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sold and scattered after his death ; and only two 
books of the collection are now known to exist, in 
all the book-loving world. One volume is in the 
Library of the British Museum, and his copy of 
" Ansel m " is, where by rights it should be, pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 

Thomas Allen, Mathematician, Philosopher, 
and Antiquary, was a Scholar of Trinity in 1561, 
and a Fellow in 1565; but about 1570 he went to 
Gloucester Hall, afterwards Worcester College, 
where the rest of his life was spent. 

John Denham, Poet, went, according to Wood, 
full ripe for the University, to Trinity in 163 1; 
but being looked upon by his contemporaries and 
his seniors as "a slow and dreamy young man, 
given more to cards and to dice than to study, 
his seniors and contemporaries could never in the 
least imagine, at that time, that he would be able 
to enrich the world with his fancy, or by the issue 
of his brain, as he afterwards did. He continued 
about three years at the College, and then to 
London." 

"Honest" or " Worthy" John Aubrey, as his 
contemporaries liked to call him, was emphati- 
cally an Oxford man, although his career as an 
undergraduate at Trinity was short. He en- 
tered as a Gentleman Commoner in 1642, when 
he began at once to turn his attention to anti- 
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quarian lore. But the next year, by a curious 
complication of disasters, including small-pox and 
Civil War, he was driven from the University, 
and for many months " he led a sad life in the 
country." 

Nevertheless he came back whenever he could 
to Oxford, where, according to his own statement, 
he "enjoyed the greatest felicity of his life " ; 
where, in a way, he collaborated with Wood, and 
where, in accidental transit to London, he died. 
He was buried, according to the " Dictionary of 
National Biography," in the Church of St. Mary 
Magdalen, at the west end of Broad Street, al- 
though, curiously enough, none of the local guide- 
books of Oxford record the fact. 

There is a portrait of Dr. Johnson at Trinity 
(supposed to be by Romney), in the Common 
Room; and in the Library is the copy of the 
Baskerville " Virgil " which he presented to the 
College. In this Library he worked diligently 
gathering material for his Dictionary in the sum- 
mer of 1769. 

A fragment of his Diary is in the Bodleian. 

Notwithstanding his devotion to his own Nour- 
ishing Mother, Pembroke, Johnson confessed once 
that if he ever went to Oxford to live, he would 
take up his abode at Trinity, partly moved thereto 
by his friendship for Ben net Langton, Topham 
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Beauclerk and Thomas Warton, all Trinity men. Of 
Dr. Warton he was often the guest, at Kettell Hall. 

Warton was " Poet Laureate of England," a title 
of doubtful glory, from 1785 to 1790. He entered 
Trinity in 1743; he was graduated in 1747; he 
was a Tutor for some years ; he became a Fellow 
in 1 75 1 ; he was appointed Professor of Poetry in 
1757; Professor of History in 1785; and he was 
thus, in one way or another, associated with Trin- 
ity for the greater part of his life. He wrote 
verses in his undergraduate days, and he continued 
to write verses. Wilson ( " Christopher North " ) 
said once that, " the gods had made Warton poet- 
ical but not a poet " ; but that he was, nevertheless, 
the finest fellow who ever breathed. There was 
very little medium in Wilson's opinions of any of 
the fellows who breathed. If they were in his eyes 
not the finest, they were apt to be altogether the 
reverse. 

Someone else has described Warton as a fat little 
man ; with a thick utterance, resembling the gabble 
of a turkey-cock. His taste for amusements does 
not seem to have been particularly refined despite 
his scholarly habits and acquirements and his gen- 
eral studious disposition ; and his favorite asso- 
ciates in Oxford, next to Johnson and the Think- 
ers, and sometimes even in preference to the 
Thinkers, were the barge-men on the river, with 
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whom, as on equal terms, he was wont in public to 
walk, and to talk, and to smoke pipes and drink 
beer, to Johnson's great distress. 

Warton was taken ill suddenly in the Commons 
Room of Trinity one day, and the next day he 
died. His grave is in the Ante-Chapel of the col- 
lege he loved, and which was for so many years 
his home. 

Dr. Kettell, who gave his name to Kettell Hall, 
was President of Trinity in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, and somewhat of an eccentric. His pet 
aversion was long hair, as worn by the students; 
and Aubrey tells us that the dignified old gentle- 
man was in the habit of carrying " a pair of scissors 
in his muff, and woe to him that sat on the outside 
of the table." Once he was known to cut, with a 
bread-knife, the locks of an unwary, but easily ap- 
proached, youth ; an operation which must have 
hurt the youth. 

An unusually intelligent local guide in Trinity, 
when asked lately if he knew the rooms which 
Walter Savage Landor had occupied there, gave a 
startled look, and confessed that his own name was 
Walter Savage Landor; and that he was the only 
Walter Savage Landor of whom he had ever heard 
as having had any connection with the College 
since its foundation, nearly four centuries and a 
half ago 1 
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Mr. J. Wells, author of " Oxford and its Col- 
leges/ ' says that neither here nor anywhere else, 
in his youth, or at any other time, was Walter 
Savage Landor "a sweetly reasonable person." 
The phrase is a happy one ! 

Landor entered Trinity in 1793, and he retired 
a year later. He went out of Oxford literally with 
a bang. An undergraduate of his College, whom 
Landor did not like, had rooms opposite Landor's, 
where he had the bad taste, one day, to give a 
party to other men who were equally disliked by 
Landor. What was the natural consequence is 
here set down in Landor's own words : " All the 
time I was only a spectator, for I should have 
blushed to have had any conversation with them, 
particularly out of a window. But my gun was 
lying on a table in the room, and I had, in a back 
closet, some little shot. I proposed, as they had 
closed the casements, and as the shutters were 
on the outside, to fire a volley. It was thought a 
good trick, and accordingly I went into my bed- 
room and fired!" 

Who thought it a good trick the poet does not 
say. 

The recipients of the shot did not like the trick, 
the authorities objected to it, and Landor was 
forced to go elsewhere to fire his guns. 

It will be remembered that, in later life, he fired 
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an obnoxious cook out of his own dining-room 
window at Florence, Italy, thereby, to his great 
regret, spoiling a tulip-bed in the garden below ! 

Apropos of the sudden and unceremonious de- 
parture of Landor from Trinity, and of similar 
unpremeditated exits, it may not be amiss here to 
give a list, taken quite at random, of the men, since 
well-known in the World of Letters, who have, 
voluntarily, or involuntarily, left the University 
without taking their degrees. Among them were 
Seldon, Antiquary ; Evelyn, Diarist ; Davenant, 
Poet Laureate ; Withers, Poet ; Gibbon, His- 
torian ; Richard Steele, Essayist and Dramatist 
Raleigh, Poet and Historian ; Theodore Hook 
Novelist and Humorist ; Calverley, Poet ; Beau 
mont, Poet and Dramatist; Shenstone, Poet 
Wycherley, Dramatist; Mitford, Historian; Shir 
ley, Dramatist ; Killigrew, Dramatist ; Denham 
Poet; Aubrey, Antiquary and Biographer; Jef 
frey, Essayist and Critic; Herbert of Cherbury 
Historian and Philosopher; Shelley, Poet 
Kenelm Digby, Natural Philosopher; Otway 
Poet; George Colman, the Younger, Dram- 
atist; Thomas Day, Novelist and Philosopher 
Philip Sidney, Poet ; De Quincey, Essayist, and 
Samuel Johnson, Poet, Essayist, Biographer and 
Lexicographer. 

John Henry Newman was admitted to Trinity 
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as a Commoner in 1816; he became a Scholar 
in 18 18; and he left Oxford in 1846. He was 
made an Honorary Fellow in 1878, and he pre- 
sented a set of his works to the College Library 
in 1885. "Trinity was dear to me," he said, "and 
never unkind." But it is as a Fellow of Oriel 
that he is best remembered in Oxford. 

His rooms at Trinity, on No. Fourteen Stair- 
case, little changed and still used by students, un- 
familiar, no doubt, with the name of Newman, 
can be inspected upon the payment of the 
traditional shilling to the obliging Hall-por- 
ter. 

After Newman's return to Oxford in 1884, he 
lived at No. 16 St. Giles Street and became a 
very familiar figure in the University circles. 

Edward Augustus Freeman, the Historian, 
gained a Scholarship at Trinity in 1841, was 
graduated in 1845; was a Fellow until 1847; was 
several times Examiner in Modern History, and 
was Regius Professor of Modern History in 1884. 

As an undergraduate he was slight in figure, 
retired in manner, and very shy and silent in the 
presence of strangers. The entries in his Jour- 
nal, which he began to keep in Oxford, show 
that it was his habit to attend chapel twice a day ; 
that almost invariably he went to hear the Uni- 
versity sermon at St. Mary's; and that not in- 
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frequently he attended the celebration of Holy 
Communion in that church. 

Sometimes he read all night, until two o'clock 
in the morning ; at other times he rose early, even 
at four o'clock in the winter months; now and 
then he would fall asleep in his study chair, wake 
up again to read until four or five, go to bed and to 
sleep, until the hour of morning chapel. In 1845 
he wrote to his affianced wife : " After the req- 
uisite cursing and swearing — the former as usual 
directed against his Holiness — I knelt down be- 
fore the President, and was admitted a Probation- 
ary Fellow of the noble Society [Trinity]. Since 
then I have been chiefly engaged in investigating 
a great problem, as to wherein the duties of a 
Probationary Fellow consist ; for, as far as I have 
yet done, my chief business is reading newspa- 
pers in the Common Room, and drinking ale 
out of a silver tankard instead of a crockery-ware 
mug." His Fellowship was vacated by his mar- 
riage. His figure at this time, we are told, was 
still slight ; and his old habit of skipping in his 
walk was not overcome. He had also, it seems, 
an odd way of flapping the sleeves of his Scholar's 
gown like wings, which earned for him the nick- 
name, among his fellow Fellows, of " The Ban- 
tam Cock." 

One John Skinner, who entered Trinity in 
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1790, has given some accounts of the student life 
at that college at that time, not differing greatly 
from the contemporary pictures of the day's do- 
ings in sister institutions, but interesting in them- 
selves. He had chapel at eight, breakfast, of 
tea, rolls, and toast, at eight thirty; read Demos- 
thenes for Rett's lectures until one P.M.; walked 
or sailed; was shaved and powdered by the col- 
lege barber, and dined at three. At half past 
nine he and his friends supped on meat and beer, 
and sometimes wine; and he closes the evening's 
history by saying, that " those who could, helped 
the rest to bed " 1 
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The college, whose legal title is " The College 
of the Great Hall of the University," appears to 
have no tangible reason for its boast of long and of 
royal descent. It claims Alfred the Great as its 
Founder. It contains a bust of Alfred, as its 
Founder. On more than one occasion, when it 
was to its benefit to appear as a Royal Foundation, 
it has appealed to the Crown and to the Courts. 
And, in June, 1872, it celebrated what it called its 
thousandth birthday, by giving a dinner-party at 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great 
Britain spoke of Alfred as a man ahead of his 
time, and drank to Alfred's memory as the begetter 
of the Institution. The first benefactor of whom 
there is any authentic account was one William of 
Durham, who died in the middle of the Thirteenth 
Century ; and the present buildings, although they 
look much more ancient, date back only to the 
middle of a century which was four centuries later. 

Leonard Digges, chiefly remembered now by his 
lines prefixed to the 1623 Folio of Shakspere's 
Plays— 
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Be sure our Shakspere thou canst never die, 
But crowned with Lawrell live eternally," 
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was a member of University College, as a Com- 
moner, in 1603. He was esteemed, by those who 
knew him, as a great Master of the English lan- 
guage; a perfect Understander of French and 
Spanish ; a good Poet, and no mean Orator. He 
died in Oxford ; and, according to Wood, " he was 
buried in that little old chapel of University Col- 
lege (sometime standing near the middle of the 
present Quadrangle) [This was written about 1675] 
which was pulled down in 1668." 

Edward Herbert, of Cherbury, according to his 
own statement, was only twelve years of age when 
he entered University College; and he remembered 
that at his first coming he disputed in logic, and 
made, in Greek oftener than in Latin, the exercises 
required by the college. Then, as Wood says, " he 
took himself to travel." 

Gerard Langbaine, the Younger, Dramatic Biog- 
rapher and Critic, was, in birth, in education, in 
life and in death, a thorough Oxford man. He 
was born in the Parish of St. Peter's-in-the-East ; 
his father, bearing the same name, being Provost 
of Queen's. He went to school in and about 
Oxford; he entered University College as a Gen- 
tleman Commoner in 1672; he died in Oxford 
twenty years later, and he was " buried within the 
body of St. Peter's-in-the-East." 

At college Wood tells us that the young Lang- 
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baine was put under the charge of a good tutor; 
yet by the fondness of his indulgent mother, then 
a widow, he became idle, a great jockey, married, 
evidently at an early age, and ran out of a good 
part of the estate descended to him. Wood adds 
that " Being a man of good parts he afterwards 
took up [which is Anthony Wooden for braced 
up], lived for some years a retired life, and im- 
proved much his nature and the gay geny that he 
had to dramatic poetry." 

George Home, Commentator on the Psalms, 
won the Maidstone Scholarship at University 
College in 1745 ; and he was graduated in 1749, 
to take a Fellowship at Magdalen, where the 
greater part of the rest of his life was spent. 

The extraordinary capacity and precocious genius 
of William Jones, the Orientalist, which were so 
marked at Harrow, bore rich fruits at Oxford. He 
became a Commoner at University College in the 
spring of 1764, a Scholar in the autumn of the 
same year, and a Fellow two years later. While 
there he maintained himself as private tutor in a 
distinguished family, which gave him happy op- 
portunities to be taken abroad in the Long Va- 
cations, where he was enabled to improve his 
knowledge of foreign languages. Besides being 
fluent in German, in Spanish, and in Portuguese, 
he mastered Arabic, Persian, and Hebrew ; and at 
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the same time he shared with his pupils in their 
lessons in dancing, riding, and fencing. 

It is refreshing, now and then, to read of a dis- 
tinguished man of letters who did not distinguish 
himself, at Oxford, by being sent out of his college, 
or by leaving it, voluntarily, without the degree 
which he could not obtain. 

Shelley went up to University College in 1810; 
and he went down, involuntarily, within a twelve- 
month. On account of a pamphlet he wrote 
upon " The Necessity of Atheism/' his preceptors 
did not see " The Necessity of Shelley"; and 
the author of the pamphlet was summarily ex- 
pelled. 

He is now represented at University, however, 
as a recumbent, nude figure, thrown up by the 
waves ; and done in dull cold marble, by the 
sculptor Onslow Ford. 

Shelley's room, according to Murray, was on 
the first floor of the staircase on the right of the 
Hall ; and, according to the " Memoir of Shel- 
ley" by T. S. Hogg, it was littered with books, 
papers, philosophical instruments, air-pumps, 
electric machines, clothes, boots, pistols, bags, 
boxes, lamps, and crockery. Carpets and table- 
linen were burned, and spotted, and stained; 
and two piles of books supported the shovel and 
the tongs. His friend and chum and biographer, 
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Hogg, says of their life there: "Oxford is a 
seat in which learning sits very comfortably, well 
thrown back, as in an easy-chair, and sleeps so 
soundly that neither you nor I nor anyone else 
can wake her." If the picture of his apartment 
is a correct one, Shelley himself must have had 
a queer idea of comfort. But for all that, Hogg 
declares that the residence at Oxford was exceed- 
ingly delightful to Shelley ; and on all accounts 
most beneficial. There seems to be no reason 
now why this beneficial residence should have 
been so short. And it is a curious commentary 
upon Oxford ways that his Alma Mater, rejecting 
him in life, should, to-day, boast of him, in a 
sculptured way, as one of the most distinguished 
of her sons. The Hall-porter — for a shilling — 
will show you the windows of his room (No. One 
Staircase, First Flight Up). But it has now be- 
come part of the Junior Common Room ; and the 
tongs and the shovel stand, to-day, on their proper 
foundation, with no air-pumps or pistols in evi- 
dence. 

Shelley and Hogg left Oxford together, and 
it is reported that nobody, then, regretted their 
departure, although regrets were afterwards ex- 
pressed — by some I It is also reported that Hogg 
said to the magnates of University : " If Shel- 
ley is an atheist then I am an atheist." And 
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that one of the Dons said, in reply : " No, sir 1 
you are only a fool ! " 

The Hall-porter can tell you, unfortunately, 
nothing of Arthur Stanley's room at University 
College. And no persons now seem to know 
where they were. 

It will be remembered, by the way, that Tom 
Brown wrote to Arthur as a Cambridge man. 

Stanley, a Balliol man of Oxford, became a 
Tutor of University in 1838, and a Fellow in 
1840; giving the best of his time and of himself, 
says one of his biographers, to firing his pupils 
with some of his own enthusiasm. His colleagues 
were stimulated by his example ; and his College 
rose to a high position in the University. He 
left Oxford in 185 1. 

A youngster quite as precocious as Home was 
John Connington, who repeated a thousand lines 
of Virgil to his father before he was twelve ; and 
who, when he was thirteen, invested one pound 
thirteen shillings, out of his own pocket-money, 
for a copy of Homer. This was a number of 
years before John Fiske, a boy of about the same 
age, made, by his disagreeable drudgery, money 
enough to purchase his copy of Liddell and 
Scott's Greek Lexicon, in Middletown, Connecti- 
cut. 

Connington was matriculated at University 
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College in June, 1843, but almost immediately 
he obtained a " Demieship " at Magdalen, He 
returned to University, however, in 1846 with a 
Scholarship. He became a Fellow in 1849; won 
a First Class and the Chancellor's Prize ; and in 
1854 he filled the chair of the Latin Language 
and Literature. He began his famous edition of 
"Virgil" there in 1852, when he was twenty- 
seven. 
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WADHAM 

WADHAM is young enough to dwell, in part, in 
buildings erected by its founder, Nicholas Wad- 
ham, and by Dorothy Wadham, the wife and 
widow and executrix of Nicholas, in the second 
decade of the Seventeenth Century. The Front 
Quadrangle stands as they left it ; the Hall bears 
the date 1613, over its entrance, but the Chapel 
was restored in 1834. 

One of the most far-reaching of the Literary 
Landmarks of Wadham is the fact that it was the 
cradle of the Royal Society, 

Mr. J. Wells, a Fellow of Wadham, quotes 
Bishop Sprat as telling how "the first meetings 
were made in 1649 * n Dr. Wilkins's lodgings, in 
Wadham College, which was then the place of 
resort for virtuous and learned men;" and Mr. 
Wells places these meetings " by tradition in the 
great room over the Gateway, although this," he 
considers, "more than doubtful." Evelyn jots 
down in his "Diary "(July 13, 1654), that " We 
all dined at the most obliging and universally- 
curious (with a hyphen) Dr. Wilkins's at Wadham 
College." Whether the hyphenated words " uni- 
versally-curious " as applied to Dr. John Wilkins, 
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Divine, Mathematician, and Philosopher, mean 
that he was possessed of an universal curiosity to 
find things out, or was simply a man curious in 
mind and character, in an universal way, Evelyn 
does not explain. 

Wilkins himself, whom nobody reads now, was 
quite a voluminous writer, who attempted, in one 
book, to prove that the moon may be habitable, 
and who, in another work, undertook to show 
how the moon might be reached ; thus antedating 
M. Jules Verne by more than three centuries. 
Unfortunately he did not turn his attention to 
Mars or to its people. He was a brother-in-law 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

It seems to be an established fact that before 
the Royal Society was born Wilkins had changed 
his abode from "over the Gateway" — now the 
Tower Library — to the rooms in the northwest 
corner of the West Quadrangle, which the War- 
den of Wadham still occupies. 

John Wilkins was graduated from Magdalen 
Hall in 163 1, and he became Warden of Wadham 
in 1648. Wood thought that there was nothing 
deficient in Wilkins, but a constant mind and 
settled principles. 

It is comparatively easy, from the alliteration, to 
remember that the head of Wadham is Warden, 
especially when his name is Wilkins; but Pern- 
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broke is ruled by a Master, Magdalen by a Presi- 
dent, Lincoln by a Rector. And the stranger 
who has to address these rulers, and who wishes, 
naturally, to do so in the proper manner, has to 
grope in the dark, or to feel his way in the Ox- 
ford Directory. 

It may be straining a point, perhaps, to call 
Christopher Wren a Literary Landmark, but he 
was an universal genius, and a Professor of As- 
tronomy; and the rooms "over the Gateway," 
which claim to have rocked the Royal Society in 
its swaddling clothes, certainly did shelter the 
great Architect in his cap and gown. . 

Thomas Sprat, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, 
who entered Wadham as early as 165 1, was an 
original member of the Society, and its historian. 
Macaulay did not admire him ; but those who 
read him in his own day said that he had a good 
prose style; and the inevitable Anthony Wood 
pronounced him " an excellent poet." 

Apropos of the Royal Society, with its far- 
reaching results and its long and honorable career, 
it is curious to read of a Society which the un- 
dergraduates of Oxford attempted to organize 
" for Scientific and Literary Disquisition " in 1794. 
Their constitution was submitted respectfully to 
the Vice-Chancellor for his approval. It forbade 
the discussion of all topics bearing upon religion 
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or politics ; but nevertheless, while it did not seem 
to contain anything subversive of academic disci- 
pline, the Vice-Chancellor felt that he could not 
foresee how it might operate; and he was con- 
strained to interdict the meetings of the Society 
in the manner proposed. 

This was some thirty years before the founda- 
tion of the Oxford Union Society, the social, lit- 
erary, and debating club so important now in Ox- 
ford University life ; and it was some thirty years 
after the inception of " The Well Meaning " and 
"The Plain Dealing" Societies of the College of 
New Jersey ; still existing, and now bearing the 
more familiar names of " Clio " and " Whig." In 
these the undergraduates of the University of 
Princeton still dispute upon Scientific and Liter- 
ary subjects. Thus, as in some other respects, has 
the young Princeton been the senior of the old 
Oxford in the practice of Plain Doing and Well 
Speaking. 

A contemporary of the respectable Bishop of 
Rochester, at Wadham, was the wicked Earl, who 
bore the title of Rochester. He went up in 
1660, at the age of twelve ; he was dubbed a Mas- 
ter of Arts when he was fourteen, and he eloped 
with a very rich wife at the age of eighteen, to 
die, when he was thirty-two, owing bad debts to 
everybody, even to posterity. He was, perhaps, 
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too young in his Wadham days to have developed 
a great deal of evil, although no doubt he tried 
his best to be wicked even then. 

Wood says that at the time of the Earl of Roch- 
ester's receipt of his degree of Master of Arts, 
he, and none else, was admitted very affectionately 
into the fraternity by a kiss on the left cheek from 
the Chancellor of the University. 

Rochester, adds Wood, was " a person of most 
rare parts, and his natural talent was excellent. 
. . . But the eager tendency and violent im- 
pulses of his natural temperament inclined him 
to the excesses of pleasure and mirth, which, with 
the pleasantness of his inimitable humor, did so 
engage the affection of the dissolute towards him, 
as to make him delightfully ventrous and frolic- 
some to the utmost degree of riotous extrava- 
gance." 

A little later than the Rochesters at Wadham 
was one Doctor Robert Pitt, who entered in 1669, 
obtained a Scholarship in 1670, and a Fellowship 
in 1674, and was also a member of the Royal So- 
ciety. He wrote one book, important in its time 
and in its matter, but absolutely forgotten now. 
It was called "The Craft and Fraud of Physic 
Exposed," and it was a serious and learned pro- 
test against the taking of too much physic, es- 
pecially in the form of " powdered vipers." He 
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might be called one of the fathers of the High 
Dilutionists, who now powder their vipers very, 
very fine; even when, by the rule that like- 
cures-like, they want to remove snakes from the 
brain. 
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Worcester College was founded toward 
the end of the Thirteenth Century, as Gloucester 
Hall. In the middle of the Sixteenth Century it 
was called St. John Baptist Hall. And when, an 
hundred and fifty years later, a Worcestershire 
man left in his will the sum of ten thousand 
pounds " for the erection of an ornamental pile 
of buildings in Oxford, for a College," it again 
changed its name and its form, and became 
Worcester, as the world now sees and knows it. 

The rules of Worcester, in its early days, were 
unusually strict. Each Tutor lived in an angle of 
the Quadrangle, and it was his particular business 
to keep the men from going to each others rooms 
during the working-hours, which were many and 
long. Chapel, according to time of year, was at- 
tended at six thirty, or seven thirty, in the morn- 
ing ; dinner at twelve noon ; supper was at seven 
o'clock instead of the usual six. The Gate was 
shut at nine; and at ten the key was taken to 
the Principal's room, after which no one was per- 
mitted to leave or to enter. The Tutors received 
all parental remittances and allowances; they paid 
all bills ; and they handed the balance, if any, to 
the student for whom the whole was intended. 
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And the undergraduate who contracted a debt 
amounting to over ten shillings "with any per- 
son keeping a cook-shop or a coffee-house, or 
any public-house whatsoever" was summarily ex- 
pelled. 

The uniform of the students, by a decree of 
1744, consisted of "open-sleeved, purple gowns, 
square caps, black silk and white silver tuffs, 
equally mixt." 

Scott made a Literary Landmark of Amy Rob- 
sart. Her ill-used body was brought secretly 
from Cumnor, where she met her unhappy fate, 
to Worcester College, and was placed, according 
to Dugdale, " in the Great Chamber, where the 
mourners did dine and that where the gentle- 
women did dine, and beneath the stairs a great 
hall, being all hung with black cloth and gar- 
nished with scutcheons." 

She was buried under the floor of the Choir of 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin ; but her grave 
was unmarked until 1874. Her cruel and am- 
bitious husband created no memorial whatever to 
her memory. 

Prominent in the annals of Gloucester Hall is 
the name of Thomas Allen. He was a Scholar 
at Trinity in 1561, and a Fellow in 1565. But 
about 1570 he migrated to Gloucester, where he 
soon made himself felt as a power. Mathematics, 
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Antiquities, and Philosophy were his strong points. 
He was skilled also as an Astrologer; and by 
many of his fellow-beings he was looked upon as 
a Magician, his own scout declaring that ghosts 
went up and down his staircase, like swarms of 
bees, at all hours of the night. Aubrey says that 
in his later life, during the Long Vacations, he 
was wont to ride from Oxford into the country 
round about, to pay visits to his acquaintances. 
On one of these occasions the servant-maid, going 
to make his bed, and hearing a thing in a case 
cry " Tick-tick-tick," concluded, naturally, that the 
thing must contain Allen's Devil ; whereupon, in 
order to drown the Imp, she picked up its abode 
with a pair of tongs and threw the whole combi- 
nation out of the casement into the mote. The 
object caught on a bush, however, and would not 
be submerged, which was proof enough that the 
Devil was in it. "And so," continues Aubrey, 
"the good old gentleman got his watch again 1" 

Allen was an enthusiastic collector of auto- 
graphs and manuscripts, which are supposed to 
have gone into possession of his favorite pupil 
Kenelm Digby, and to have been used by that 
writer in the preparation of his various works. 

Allen gave up his own ghost in Gloucester 
Hall, and was buried with great pomp in what is 
now known as the Chapel of Trinity. 
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Kenelm Digby entered Gloucester Hall as a 
Gentleman Commoner in 1618, and he was com- 
mitted to the particular care of Allen ; but in 1620 
he left Oxford without a degree. He was looked 
upon in his time as " The Magazine of All the 
Arts, and the Ornament of his Nation." Aubrey 
tells us that he was not only master of a good 
graceful style, but, what was better and more 
uncommon, "he also wrote an admirable hand, 
both fast and Roman." 

Richard Lovelace was matriculated at Glouces- 
ter Hall in 1634, when he was accounted the most 
amiable and beautiful person that eye had ever 
beheld ; of much modesty, virtue, and courtly de- 
portment, which made him the admiration and 
adoration of the female sex. He wrote many 
verses in his undergraduate days, and " The 
Scholar,'' a comedy of his, was acted in Glouces- 
ter Hall in 1636, and with great applause. When 
he had been but two years at college he was 
unusually distinguished by the receipt of the 
degree of Master of Arts, on account of his in- 
estimable charm of person and manner; which 
seems, in the light of modern times, to be hardly 
a sufficient reason for the premature honor. No 
wonder, as Aubrey says, " Lovelace was not only 
an exceedingly handsome man — but proud ! " 

There are men still living in Oxford to whom 
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De Quincey's old servant at Worcester has pointed 
out the rooms of his famous master, on No. Ten 
Staircase. 

De Quincey entered the college about 1803, on 
an allowance of one hundred pounds a year. 
Very little is known of his life there. 

Dr. Cotton, the head of the College, remem- 
bered him as a quiet and studious man, who did 
not frequent wine-parties, although he was not 
an abstainer. He was remarkable, even in those 
days, for his rare conversational powers and for 
his extraordinary stock of information upon all 
sorts of subjects. He did not make many friends, 
but he read a great deal ; and he was looked upon, 
generally, as a very uncommon person. He had 
tasted the destructive drug in London, but it was 
in Oxford that he became addicted to its use, al- 
though not yet its slave. He passed a very brill- 
iant written examination for his degree of B. A., 
but he never appeared for it in person ; and he 
left Oxford without it. His name was taken off 
the College books in 1810 and he went to Lon- 
don to find solace in Charles Lamb, in the opera, 
and in opium. 

When De Quincey was at Oxford, says James 
Hogg, Worcester was in bad repute. There were 
no very good tutors, and the young men there 
were greatly low in point of attainment, and very 
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free and irregular in their habits, owing to the 
lax discipline which prevailed. De Quincey had 
great contempt for the general acquirements of 
the Examiners, for the sort of examinations to be 
gone through, and especially for the trickery of 
the Examiners in their trying the students in some 
particular passages and points in which they, the 
students, could easily make themselves perfectly 
at home. So, at the end of the first day of the 
examinations, although he felt satisfied that he 
would pass, he walked quietly out of the town 
never to return to it, according to Hogg, except 
for one short stay of half an hour. This was 
nearly a century ago; and things at Oxford in 
that line have greatly changed, it is hoped, for the 
better. 

No man, Graduate, Undergraduate, or Visitor, 
who leaves Oxford, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
in these days, ever feels that he does not want to 
go back to it, in the spirit, if not in the flesh. 

No one knows whether Henry Kingsley was 
precocious or dull at Oxford. Nobody seems to 
know anything about Henry Kingsley, at Oxford 
or anywhere else. In " The Memoir of Charles 
Kingsley," by Mrs. Kingsley, she does not even 
mention the name of Henry Kingsley, her famous 
husband's equally famous brother. The Ency- 
clopaedias, the Dictionaries of Authors, ignore 
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him, or dismiss him with a line or two ; he is 
rarely if ever mentioned, in the Biographies, in 
the Auto- biographies, or in the Reminiscences of 
his contemporaries ; and yet he wrote some of the 
most wholesome, most fascinating novels of his 
century. 

All we can learn of him are the bare facts, that 
he was educated at King's College, London, and 
at Worcester College, Oxford; and that, in 1853, 
when he was twenty-three years of age, he went 
to Australia to gain the personal experiences 
which resulted in " The Recollections of Geoffrey 
Hamlin," his first, and not his worst, romance. 

That he loved Oxford, and went often back to 
Oxford, in spirit, if not in body, is shown through- 
out his work. He sent "Ravenshoe" to "St. 
Paul's " in Oxford, which was, perhaps, St. John's. 
He educated Lord Welter and Austin Elliot at 
Christ Church. John Thornton in " Austin El- 
liot," was a Servitor at Christ Church, who fell in 
love with the pretty daughter of "a well-to-do 
farmer living down the river not far from Ox- 
ford." Arthur Silcote was the youngest Tutor at 
Balliol. And " Leighton Court " is described as 
being "very like Balliol, uncommonly like Oriel, 
and a perfect replica of University." 

Henry Kingsley, whatever was his life in Ox- 
ford, proved himself in after life to have been one 
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of the best examples of the Oxford man. And if 
you care to see what sort of an imaginary Oxford 
man a real Oxford man can create, read the story 
of Charles Ravenshoe — who, like his creator, was 
brave, honest, simple, open-hearted, open-handed, 
and one of the noblest characters in modern fic- 
tion ; and thereby you will see what Oxford has 
done, and can do, for the men she calls her Sons. 
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